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With this, the final issue of Vol- 
ume XXII, Educational Method con- 
cludes its present career to become a 
contributor to a larger enterprise. It 
is appropriate that the merging of The 
Department of Supervisors and Direc- 
tors of Instruction with The Society for 
Curriculum Study should result in a 
publication designed to interpret the 
aims and activities of the new organi- 
zation. For a time this new magazine 
will carry the names of both Educational 
Method and The Curriculum Journal, 
but the content will be determined by 
the broader purposes of the new organi- 
zation rather than the traditions of the 
old journals. 

Our readers will examine carefully the 
statement in this number of the long- 
range aims and the immediate emphases 
proposed for The Department of Super- 
vision and Curriculum Development. 
They may find it also of interest to com- 
pare these with some of the thoughts set 
forth in the first volume of this journal, 
1921-1922. The following quotation is 
from the editorial of James F. Hosic in 
The Journal of Educational Method, 
Volume I, Number 1: 


The term educational method will be 
interpreted to mean, not only the proce- 
dures of teachers, but also those of the 
pupils, on the one hand, and those of the 
supervisors and trainers of teachers on 
the other. The emphasis will fall upon 
principles that should be common to the 
activities of all of these. 


The initial issue contained an article 
entitled “A Method for Producing De- 
sirable Qualities of Citizenship.” Junior 
high school students studied their own 
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city and finally appeared before the Ro. 
tary Club to ask support for added play. 
grounds. - A quotation suggests para- 
graphs in our 1943 statement of policy: 









These boys and girls were assuredly 
securing and compiling facts and infor- 
mation. But were they not at the same § 
time even more developing intelligence in 
the use of information? Were they not 
developing initiative and self-reliance? 







One additional quotation from an edi- 
torial of November, 1921, emphasizes 
purposes at that time: 







If supervision were merely scientific 
management or inspection or bossing the 
job, then truly it would have but little 
in common with the art of teaching. But 
since it has to do with constructive lead- 
ership and guidance as well as organiza- 
tion and coordination of effort of those 
who are or should be seeking to improve, 
the analogy [between method for teachers 
and method for supervisors] is a true one. 









A book review in January of that first 
year carries these lines: 


As was to be expected, the Great War 
has greatly stimulated interest in the sub- 
ject of geography. . . . Geography ceases 
to be merely a study of man in his 
physical environment and becomes a 
study of man in his relations to other 
men everywhere. 


For eighteen years Professor Hosic 
edited the journal. Emphases changed, 
and the files for those eighteen years re 
flect new issues and new methods of so 
lution. The present editor has served 
four years, assisted and encouraged by 
the Editorial Board, which has taken its 
responsibilities as real and has partici- 
pated in the planning of every issue. 

The new publication now being 
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launched by the union of this magazine 
and The Curriculum Journal will be 
under the editorship of Ruth Cunning- 
ham, known to the membership through 
four years of efficient service as Execu- 
tive Secretary of the Department of Su- 
ervisors and Directors of Instruction. 


World War I preceded by only two 


S years the establishment of The Journal 


of Educational Method. The new organi- 
zation and its new journal are also de- 
veloping in a period of world strife and 
reconstruction. It is a matter for pride 
that leaders in education can maintain 


vision and make advances in such times. 
Problems are ahead, but they are al- 
ready being faced without shirking by 
our members. 

The Board of Editors and the editor 
of Educational Method unite in wishing 
for their successors an increased insight 
and extension of influence, and bespeak 
from members and other readers con- 
tinued support. 


The old order changeth, giving place 


to new. 


Lov LaBrant, Editor. 





PROGRAM OF THE DEPARTMENT OF SUPERVISION 
AND CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT 


Approved by the Board of Directors at a Meeting in Chicago 
March, 1943 


In the life of every organization there 
come times when its members should 
pause and state their beliefs. With the 
merger of the Department of Super- 
visors and Directors of Instruction and 
the Society for Curriculum Study, there 
is a need for a statement of the funda- 
mental beliefs of membership as the new 
group begins to develop a program of 
action. At the meeting of the Board 
of Directors in Chicago a committee was 
appointed to prepare an initial statement 





suggestions for implementing the pro}? 


gram. i 


STATEMENT OF BELIEFS 


As we look over the field of the eduj® 


cation of children and youth, and thg ti 
many changes which the war is forcin 
upon local communities, we are alarmed 





by the increase in juvenile delinquency 5 
by the curtailment of education and) 


other community services, and by thefé 
attempts we see to abrogate the gains} ‘ 





to be submitted 
to the Board 
and when adopted, 
in turn, to be sub- 
mitted to the mem- 
bership at large 
for study and con- 
sideration This 
statement was to 
contain: (1) a 
statement of be- 
liefs regarding 
acute problems 
now facing the 
schools; (2) a 
statement of a 
long range pro- 


gram; (3) a 
statement of the 
problems to be 


tackled imme- 
diately, and (4) 








Tus Staremznt of the program of the 
Department of Supervision and Curriculum 
Development as made by the Board of Di- 
rectors is meant to be but the initial step 
in the development of the program, to be 
revised and expanded as reactions of the 
membership are received. It is realized 
that many controversial issues have been 
raised, but it is felt that such issues must 
be faced squarely. The Board is -recom- 
mending that a strong position be taken in 
regard to these issues. Members of the 
Department are urged to give the state- 
ment sincere and thoughtful consideration, 
and to discuss the issues in local and state 
groups. Reprints of this statement are 
available on request. Please send reports 
of individual or group reactions to this 
statement of program to the Executive 
Secretary, Department of Supervision and 
Curriculum Development, N.E.A.,1201 Six- 
teenth Street, Northwest, Washington, D.C. 
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which have been}' 
made in_ recent} 
years. Faced with 
these conditions 
we take the follow- 
ing positions: 

1. The social 
gains made in re 
cent years are 
compatible with 
the freedoms for 
which we are 
fighting. It is the 
job of the public 
schools to sup 
port these gains 
and use_ every 
effort to sustain 
and extend them. 

2. Pupils and 
teachers must 
study and face re 











listically the present problems of the 
ar and the post-war period. Such 
tudy needs to explore such myths as 
ace superiority, economic imperialism, 
nd political and economic isolationism. 








ION 


8. To equip students to tackle the 
problems ahead of them, the best mod- 
erm methods of teaching reading, arith- 
metic, and other tools should be extended 
to all schools. In training for the war, 
high school teachers of such subjects as 
mathematics and science need to weed 
out abstract and meaningless material 
and to substitute practical applica- 
tions. 


> pr 


4, American military leaders today 
prefer the type of soldier who is re- 
sourceful and can think for himself, one 
who is self-controlled and respects lead- 
ership. This is the kind of citizen our 
democracy needs both in peace and in 
war. Schools must develop this kind 
of self-discipline. 


5. The increased demand for the ser- 
vices of school youth in agriculture and 
-|industry places the responsibility upon 
the school to assure the students the 
educational values inherent in this work 
experience. To learn to work is as im- 

are— portant to a child as to learn other 
ithf school subjects. 

for 
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6. It is the patriotic duty of teachers 
to stay on the job in the schools unless 
required to leave for service in the armed 
forces. The present rate of exodus of 
teachers into other war services is a seri- 
ous danger to the country’s school sys- 
tem. The schools have already exhausted 
the supply of satisfactory teachers who 
can be brought back from retirement. 

7. The school, if it holds its teachers, 
can act as a chief agent in checking the 
increased juvenile delinquency that 
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threatens national morale and war effort. 
Schools need to stay open longer and 
enlarge their services to provide recre- 
ational programs for restless youth and 
to care for the young children of work- 
ing mothers. This cannot be done unless 
increased local, state, and federal funds 
are channeled through the school to pro- 
vide these facilities. 

8. Although state and federal help is 
needed in tackling the schools’ wartime 
problems, local control must be main- 
tained and final solutions arrived at by 
the teachers, boards of education, and 
patrons in each community. 


Lonc Rance Procram 


In developing a long range program 
we must keep in mind that the instruc- 
tional program of the school will con- 
tinue to be a study of the nature and 
possibilities of the child or youth, and 
of how desirable growth can best be fos- 
tered by school experiences. Recogniz- 
ing that this problem is the common con- 
cern of teacher and supervisor, as well as 
that of the administrator, the Depart- 
ment needs to emphasize three major in- 
terests: (1) the consideration of what 
constitutes and protects the optimum 
development of children; (2) the dis- 
covery of the types of experience (cur- 
riculum) through which children may 
grow in a manner compatible with the 
ideals of democratic living; and (3) the 
personal development of teacher, super- 
visor and administrator as partners. 
These three phases of our total program 
are in no sense exclusive but are facets 
of one large problem—the development 
of youth and the functioning of adult 
citizens. 

Local communities develop to the 
extent that these three interests exist 
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among the professional staff of workers 
with children and youth. It is there 
fore impossible to outline a program 
equally effective or suggestive to all com- 
munities. It is, however, possible to sug- 
gest major problems which will doubt- 
less have some impact upon every com- 
munity. The solution of these problems 
in their community setting becomes one 
of the chief tasks of the membership 
of our Department. As instructors and 
supervisors of instruction, it should be 
our responsibility—a responsibility more 
important now than ever before—to dis- 
cover and analyze the difficulties chil- 
dren and youth are facing in the com- 
munities and to make every possible 
effort to adjust, increase, or establish 
facilities which will enable children to 
grow and develop as is their right. 

Development of Children. In the area 
of child growth and development there 
are a number of problems which should 
be considered by the membership scat- 
tered in every community in the country. 
It is impossible to list all of these prob- 
lems and analyze them in detail. But 
we can indicate some of the areas which 
members of the Department need to in- 
vestigate in their local communities. 
These problem areas are stated in a 
positive fashion to stimulate think- 
ing rather than to be of specific di- 
rection: 

1. Pre-school children must receive 
adequate care either in the home, in the 
school, or in other social agencies. Es- 
pecially during the war there is a critical 
situation in many communities, where 
mothers are working in war industries 
or where many women could be working 
in war industries if adequate attention 
were given to their children. The ex- 
ploration of every community possibility, 
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_problems of the present world and need fat 












the tapping of every financial resource, 
and the opening up of new facilities in feelf 
the community, are possibilities which 
should be studied in dealing with this 
problem. 

2. Juvenile delinquency must be cur- 
tailed. We have always had too many 
juvenile delinquents. This number is ris- 
ing during the war period. Most delin- 
quency is due to lack of proper facilities 
for training personnel and to inadequate 
programs in local communities. Many 
children have no place to play with 
supervision, and, with the increased pres- fj 
sure of the attraction of commercialized 
amusements, juvenile delinquency neces-f 












sarily is raised. Causes should bef 
sought, resources analyzed, facilities Py 
charted, personnel investigated, and 





plans developed for meeting the needs 
of delinquent youth. Wi 
3. Children are confused about the Pne 


to have an opportunity to understand fide 
them so that they may become construe-f/p 
tive citizens. The development of morale, fb 
maintenance of a high degree of confi- }x 
dence and courage, the continuance of fd 
democracy and the giving of counsel and Fy 
encouragement to youth during these fp 
periods of confusion, becomes not only fd 
a responsibility, but one of the most fi 
fascinating opportunities ever given to} 4 
teachers. The substitution of dry learn- } 
ing for counsel on the realities of human |! 
experience will not suffice. Teachers will §« 
be forced by youth to offer realistic ad- |) 
vice, or their counsel will not be sought, 
and, if given, will be neglected. This | ‘ 
thrusts upon the teacher a responsibility | ‘ 
for going far beyond his field in search-|' 
ing for help and knowledge which he,| ‘ 
in turn, may incorporate in his guidance} | 
in answering questions of youth. 
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reef 4, The need for the development of 
s infclf-discipline is greater than ever be- 
hich More. We do not need blind obedience 
this for unthinking conformity. Children and 
‘uth must develop a sense of responsi- 
cur- Bpility and the habits of self-discipline. 
anyfThis kind of behaviour is strength for 
ris-Fpeacetime. It is also strength for war. 
lin-FDuring a period of wartime, when the 
ties Fnormal way of democratic living is dis- 
1ateBlocated, it becomes necessary for all of 
any Bus to formalize and to make our actions 
vith Feonform to the war effort. Quick action 
res- fin wartime is essential, and our elected 
ized Frepresentatives who are in power must 
ces- Phe responsible for making these decisions 
befiand for making them in terms of the 
ties Feneral welfare of the total population. 
and {To help youth develop confidence in its 
eds leaders and to accept temporarily their 
wartime decisions, yet at the same time 
thefnot to sacrifice its own rights to evalu- 
eed fate and disagree with these leaders as a 
and} democratic practice, becomes a difficult 
uc-f problem for the teacher. Attacks are 
ale,P being made upon the discipline which 
nfi-}schools have been developing in chil- 
offdren. There are forces saying that 
and f youth is soft and that there is no disci- 
ese Fpline. On the other hand there is evi- 
nly fdence that training in self-discipline 
ost fin this country has produced the best 
to }American soldier. We must not be mis- 
rn- fled or influenced by the dogmatic or 
xan floud speaker who says to us that the 
vill f only way to develop discipline is to tell 
ad- | young people what to think. 
ht,| 5. There is ever the need to teach 
his | children the power of cooperative effort 
ity } and how to work together in such a way 
ch-| that the strength can be increased by 
he,| sharing and merging. Today, there is 
nce} greater need than ever for helping chil- 
dren to select their leaders wisely. Youth 
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needs to learn the meaning of the dele- 
gation of authority, the meaning of the 
division of labor, and the meaning of co- 
operative undertaking by groups. Each 
man doing his own part as best he can 
is also an essential part of our society. 
Group action to achieve results has been 
an ideal for a number of years, but it is 
still much under-developed—especially 
on the part of the average citizen of the 
community, who does not believe any- 
thing strongly enough to oppose major 
groups who lobby and pressure for their 
interests. 

6. Youth needs special guidance con- 
cerning work, marriage, and the war 
effort. Youth is puzzled over the voca- 
tions for which it may prepare; over 
plans for going to college; over its part 
in the armed forces. Many young women 
are facing the problem of marriage at 
a very early age, due to the dislocation 
of normal living and the men going to 
the battlefields. Sacrifices of the ideals 
of family living and of professional goals 
are being made. To see its way through 
this, youth needs careful and skillful 
guidance. Otherwise, out of such con- 
fusion may come only greater confu- 
sion. There is lonesome youth, busy 
youth, and fighting youth—and many 
are confused, naturally and rightfully 
so. Teachers must face these problems 
and help young people to face them. 

Curriculum and Teaching. Inde- 
pendent judgment and action are more 
necessary now than ever. Domestic and 
international confusion, racial myths, 
political scarecrows, economic fantasies, 
all are being thrown at youth today. 
Youth needs to deal realistically with 
the material and stuff out of which the 
economic, political, and social world is 
made. This means discarding much of 
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our school materials, and for the teacher 
it means destroying much of the “stock- 
in-trade learning material” which he 
has accumulated and used for many 
years. Realistic social education today 
is one of the major problems of the 
school. The present emergency offers 
special opportunities in this direction: 

1. The experiences that children are 
now having, as a result of the emer- 
gency programs such as rationing and 
conservation, should be strengthened and 
deepened to create an increased aware- 
ness of the social implications of our 
system of production and distribution. 

2. The importance of all kinds of 
useful work as it has been dramatized 
in the present emergency should result 
in increased understanding and respect 
for all forms of work and workers. 

3. The advantages of cultural diver- 
sity should replace the traditional em- 
phasis in our schools upon nationalism. 
Cries for more American history as the 
means of solving our problems reveal a 
mistaken analysis of the situation. 

4. The myth of racial superiority 
should be replaced by respect for the 
intrinsic worth of personality without 
regard to race, color, or religion. 

5. Emphasis should be placed upon 
the world-wide struggle of mankind to 
achieve a better life. Merely to discard 
all other maps in favor of a polar pro- 
jection or to institute an air-centered 
curriculum will not suffice. 

6. Selection of materials of instruc- 
tion is gaining in importance at this 
time. We can no longer hold to the 
theory that it does not matter what is 
taught as the youth forgets the ma- 
terials of instruction in the process of 
learning. Since we believe that the ma- 
terials we use for instruction must be 
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chosen in terms of the problems thai, 
youth will face, it is exceedingly impor 
tant at this time that we study the exf, 
isting curriculum and that we use th 
utmost courage and skill to analyz: F 
boldly the organized curriculum in ow 
schools. Without fear or intimidation 
we must strike out those features whici 
are only traditional and which wer 
chosen because they suited the phil 
osophy and psychology of a past dayf + 
The remaining residue should demow 
strate clearly the point of view we holi 
and should have added to it the ma 
terials of modern life which will caus! 
children to recognize the major force 
in their development. 

7. The tools of learning are ever im 
portant. Skills, habits, ability, powers 
or whatever these may be called repre 
sent stock-in-trade with which childre: 
and youth meet and solve their prob 
lems. Numerical calculation, the abilit; 
to listen and to express oneself clear; 
and forcefully, the ability to participat 
intelligently in social activities, to carry 
on discussion, and to accept leadership 
responsibilities when called upon—all 
are tools which the school should de} 
velop, and no one who has thought care’ 
fully can deny that their teaching is one 
of the major jobs of the school. 

Army studies, as well as studies of 
civilian performance, have indicated that 
many children do not read well and 
that other basic skills are dulled eithe 
by lack of understanding or misuse. On 
of the large reasons for this is thal 
many of the schools throughout th: 
country have continued to operate with 
out the benefit of a study of recetl 
education literature, and their practice) 
therefore, are obsolete and as out-of-da it 
as those of the physician who has no! 


im 


S 
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that 


jept up with the recent gains in chem- 
porfistry, bacteriology, surgery, and pre- 
ventive medicine. 
















The gains of recent years in teaching 
children the tools of learning must be 
accepted as rapidly as possible by the 
mass of teachers in this country and 
practiced in terms of the individual’s 
degree of understanding. Every 
teacher—and this is a wartime neces- 
sity which no patriotic teacher can 
shirk—is responsible for acquainting 
himself with the best practices in the 
‘Iteaching of the schools, the reasons for 
these practices, and the responsibility 
for learning how to improve his own 
teaching. Only by this process can we 
improve the development of youth. Those 
teachers who have been following these 
better practices for a number of years 
need to fight with renewed vigor to re- 


vers 
pre, 


dre 


roof tain and expand these practices in their 
~ own communities. If education fails in 
ar 


this score, we stand to lose the gains 


pat of the past twenty years. 
ee The Teacher. During the war period 


many teachers have been drawn into war 
d industries, federal services, and armed 
forces. This loss of trained personnel 
has seriously handicapped many schools, 
has lowered morale of remaining 
- teachers, and reduced essential service. 
that The conception has been that schools 
and 2" less essential in wartime than in 
the } peacetime, Many teachers have felt that 
| they were not engaged in the war effort 
that if they remained at their posts. Cer- 
th: iain positions need to be declared in 
“ith this respect : 

cel}! 1. The teaching of children and 
icey youth is an essential activity and should 
daty/be expanded during the war period. 

“i 2. Teachers should remain on the job 


} One 
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unless they are required for military 
service. 

83. Communities should recognize this 
essential civilian service by increases in 
salary commensurate with other civilian 
services, by greater community support 
for educational programs, by increased 
community recognition of the teacher 
who remains at his post, and by giving 
the teacher a more important and re- 
sponsible position of leadership in com- 
munity affairs. 

4. The democratic process of teacher 
participation in policy development 
should be strengthened, and greater free- 
dom should prevail in recognizing the 
privilege of the teacher to exercise his 
ability and opinions without fear of 
reprisal, 

The world is moving so fast and tra- 
ditional concepts of practices are being 
swept aside so rapidly that teachers 
are called upon to make stupendous 
efforts to keep informed of the changes 
in modern living. Teachers cannot ex- 
ercise the leadership desirable for them 
to practice unless they have knowledge 
and understanding of political, economic, 
scientific, legislative, and _ ideological 
changes. In order to exercise adequate 
leadership, we believe that: 

1. Teachers should keep informed of 
the continued change in social practice 
and thought through a systematic plan 
of reading, listening, and discussion. 

2. Teachers should constantly re- 
orient their educational practices in the 
light of these social changes. 

3. Teachers should make their per- 
sonal positions as citizens known and 
should be active with other community 
groups in working to achieve the re- 
sults they deem vital. 

In order to reach the goals thus set 
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forth, we urge greater local, state, and 
federal support of educational pro- 
grams. Fights for federal funds for edu- 
cation are now in process. Teachers 
and communities are expressing their 
approval of these programs. Every 
citizen who believes in the extension of 
educational services needs to give serious 
thought to legislation now pending in 
this respect, and if he believes it will 
improve school practices he should im- 
mediately express himself as effectively 
as he can in his own community and 
to his elected representative in the leg- 
islative houses. 

We urge also greater use of com- 
munity buildings and equipment. Many 
schools stand idle after the closing of 
schools in the afternoon. A large per- 
centage of schools are idle during the 
summer months. The school equipment 
is the most expensive public equipment 
in the majority of communities, and it 
should be utilized to the limit. Recrea- 
tional programs, lessons on mending and 
sewing, home canning, home gardens, 
improvement of health through nutri- 
tious food, and many other programs 
can be planned and operated through 
the school when formal school is not 
in session. Every community should 
give serious consideration to this op- 
portunity. 

In a democracy the local community 
is a powerful center of control through 
its own centers of activity and its own 
independency of action. If democracy 
is to be preserved, local responsibility 
must be assumed. It cannot be avoided. 
When communities evade responsibility 
or misuse their power and ability to 
solve their problems effectively or when 
issues become so general that they can- 
not be dealt with by local communities, 
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federal control and support will follow, 
Federal support, however, can follow 
without federal control; again, however, 
only as communities assume the responsi- 
bility which is theirs. 

IMMEDIATE ProBLEMS TO Attack 

It is difficult to decide which of the 
problems discussed above is most press- 
ing. 
make decisions which are valid for each 
community. However, the Board of 
Directors felt that the Department 
should give its strength and the power 
of its organized effort to calling atten- 
tion to three problems that seem im- 
portant at this time. We urge your 
study of these problems, and urge action 
to improve the conditions surrounding 
them in your local community. If these 
problems are being satisfactorily met, 
others should be substituted, for in no 
community is there a condition exist- 
ing which does not call for improve 
ment. We suggest that the following 
three problems be given the combined 
attention of the Department for the 
next year: 

The Support and Expansion of Com- 
munity Services to Children in Wartime. 
This problem grows out of the need 
for curtailing juvenile delinquency and 
calls for programs to coordinate the 
work of all agencies dealing with the 
welfare of youth in the community. 
Such agencies as social welfare, recrea- 





Moreover, no national group can 


tion, health, schools, O C D, community) 


child welfare agencies, U S O and other 
private and public youth organizations 
need to be combined into one major 
program of action for the community. 
Each needs to play its unique role, but 
the individual responsibility of each 
group should be coordinated with a total 
program planned by the entire group 
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and executed through the cooperation 
of all organizations. Only by such 
procedure can we get the proper care 
of children and youth. 

The Development of Self-discipline 
as Opposed to Blind Acceptance of 
Authority. The real foundation for 
programs of self-control and responsi- 
bility is the development of skills and 
social understanding. This problem is 
related to the statements previously 
made about self-discipline, assumption of 
responsibility, and the criticism ex- 
pressed by some people of present 
methods of teaching schools and devel- 
oping social understanding. If teachers 
enter this field with enthusiasm and de- 
termination, they can do much to bring 
educational practices up to date and to 
destroy the hangover of traditional 
methods of teaching. 

The Analysis and Evaluation of Pro- 
grams of Government Agencies as Felt 
in the Schools. Many agencies of gov- 
ernment at this time are asking the 
schools to put their programs into 
hands of children and youth. These 
programs are largely centralized on the 
federal level, and each agency pushes 
for recognition of its program. With 
the present emergency, this is under- 
standable, and all of us need to have 
urged upon us the necessities of the 
hour. It behooves us, however, to check 
carefully to see that these programs 
are geared to the experience of youth 
and can be made a part of the program 
of youth’s growth and development. In 
this connection it is suggested that the 
Department give attention to bringing 
together in a form available to all the 
membership, the major government pro- 
grams now operating in the schools. In 
connection with this, suggestions should 
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be made for the evaluation and unifica- 
tion of these programs at the local level. 
As a result of this activity, there should 
be greater understanding on the part 
of teachers as to what the government 
is trying to do at this time and less 
confusion on the part of the children. 

We urge your earnest consideration 
of the program and activities suggested 
in this report. It cannot or is not 
meant to be comprehensive. It is meant 
to suggest only those problems the 
Board of Directors thinks are most 
acute. Each member of the Depart- 
ment should study these problems and 
analyze his own community use of 
such study, and arrive at a working 
program of action. It is necessary that 
we make this contribution to children 
and youth to preserve our way of living. 


IMPLEMENTATION OF PROGRAM 


The program as stated above will be 
the basis for activities of the Depart- 
ment, which will include: 

The Journal. The Department will issue 
one journal, combining many of the fea- 
tures of Educational Method and Curricu- 
lum Journal. It will be edited in the 
Washington office of the Department. 
Major emphasis will be given to problems 
and issues raised in the statement of 
program. 

Pamphlets and Yearbook. The Depart- 
ment will publish three units of material 
dealing with the three areas of immediate 
program. Two of these publication units 
will be issued as pamphlets and one as 
the yearbook of the Department. 

Building America. The Department will 
sponsor Building America, a series of pic- 
torial study units on modern problems 
(formerly sponsored by the Society for 
Curriculum Study). The series is designed 
for the use of schools, colleges, youth or- 
ganizations and the general public. One 
study unit is published each month from 
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October through May and revised when 
necessary to keep it up to date. Building 
America, edited by Frances M. Foster, is 
distributed by Americana Corporation. 


Summer Conferences. The Department 
will sponsor a series of summer conferences. 


Schools and the War. Jointly spon- 
sored by this Department, the Supervisors 
and Directors of New York State, and the 
University of Syracuse, Syracuse, N.Y., 
June 25-30. Problems to be considered in- 
clude: The Wartime Program of Child 
Care; Adapting Supervision to Wartime 
Needs and Demands; A Curriculum for 
Children in a Wartime Environment; A 
Reconsideration of the Objectives of Ele- 
mentary Education for the Post-war World. 


Expanding Community Services for 
Children and Youth. Jointly sponsored by 
this Department and the University of Wis- 
consin, Madison, Wis., July 1-14. Con- 
sideration will be given to an analysis of 
the impelling forces now molding educa- 
tion, present practices in community ser- 
vices for children and youth, and the fac- 
tors underlying the extension of such ser- 
vices. Opportunity will be offered for 
discussion, examination of materials, and 
exploration of community welfare pro- 
grams. 


Children and Youth in Defense Areas. 
The Department will sponsor jointly with 
school systems other conferences in se- 
lected defense areas. An intensive study 
of community conditions and means of 
meeting the needs of children and youth 
will be made. Participants will study 
housing, playgrounds, nursery schools, 
working conditions in factories, and other 
aspects of the community. They will meet 
with representatives of the local schools 
and other community social agencies. The 
location for these conferences has not been 
definitely determined, but Detroit and 
Seattle are possible centers. 


These conferences are open to all who 
are interested in better teaching and 
instructional leadership — supervisors, 
teachers, principals, teachers in schools 
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of education, parents, leaders in youth 
organizations, directors of instruction 
and curriculum. 

Other Conferences. The Department 
will encourage local conferences and 
study groups throughout the country, 
Emphasis will be placed on developing 
local leadership. 

Program Revision. Copies of the pro- 
gram as stated above will be available 
to members throughout the country, 
Groups are urged to meet and discuss 
this tentative statement and suggest re. 
visions, as well as other areas and means 
of activity for our Department. 





MEETING OF THE Boarp oF 
Directors 


The tentative program above was de- 
veloped at a recent meeting of the Board 
of Directors in Chicago. Twenty men- 
bers of the Board were present. Each 
member willingly paid his own expenses 
to attend this meeting. Members came 
from points as far distant as Seattle, 
Albany, and Nashville. 

Other action of the Board included 
the following: 

1. Election of Officers. Officers of 
the Department were elected by mail vote 
prior to the meeting. Election of the 
following officers for 1943 was an- 
nounced at the meeting: 

President, H. Ruth Henderson. 

First Vice-President, Alice Miel. 

Second Vice-President, Edgar 
Draper. 

Field Secretary, James F. Hosic. 

Member of the Executive Committee, 
Jennie Wahlert. 

(Continuing members of the Executive 
Committee are Maycie Southall and Hollis 
L. Caswell.) 

2. Appreciation to Editors. The 
Board expressed appreciation to Lou 
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LaBrant, Editor of Educational 
Method, and Henry Harap, Editor of 
Curriculum Journal, for their splendid 
vork. Moreover, the Board went on 
record that the statement of apprecia- 
tion was no routine expression, but is a 
heart-felt statement of belief that the 
editors have done service to the Depart- 
ment and to education. 

3. Dues. The Board approved a 
membership of $4.00 and subscription 
price of the Journal of $3.00. 

4, Publications Committee. The fol- 
lowing people were named to the Pub- 
lications Committee of the Department: 
(. L. Cushman, chairman, Walter Ander- 
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son, Henry Harap, J. Paul Leonard, 
and Dale Zeller. 

5. Emergency Fund. The Board 
authorized a request to members for con- 
tributions for program expansion to 
meet the many new demands and op- 
portunities for service to education, 
growing out of the war. 

6. Executive Secretary. Ruth Cun- 
ningham was named executive secretary 
of the Department of Supervision and 
Curriculum Development. The executive 
secretary will act as editor of the Jour- 
nal of the Department for 1943-44 
(starting October, 1943). 








A READING PROGRAM 


HANDICAPPED AND MENTALLY LIMITED 
PERSONNEL IN THE MILITARY 


SERV 


Morton A. SEIDENFEL 


and 


Paut A. Witty, Masor, A.G.D. 


There has been no time in history 
when education has been given as impor- 
tant a role in the Army as in the present 
war effort. Because of the need for the 
rapid training of men, there has been no 
place for wasteful expenditure of effort 
or resources. 

Maximum efficiency in the shortest 
time has been the aim of every educa- 
tional endeavor. However, the emphasis 
on efficiency and rapid production has 
not limited the scope of education nor 
the personnel for whom it is provided. 
Instead, education is considered “the 
backbone of the Army” and the pre- 
rogative of every man. Thus, General 
Brehon B. Somervell, Commanding Gen- 
eral, Army Service Forces, states: “We 
can lose this total war on the battle 
front, as a direct result of losing it on 
the educational front. Education is the 
backbone of an Army.” 


Many other leaders of our great mili- 
tary organization have emphasized the 
need for education. This need is not lim- 
ited to men who are average or above- 
average in intelligence and training; it 
includes also those men who are lacking 
in formal education, limited in intelli- 
gence, or deficient in the ability to speak 
English. It appears that the majority of 
the men in the latter groups can be sal- 
vaged and made available for military 
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service. The program for the rehabilita- 
tion of these men is one phase of an w- 
paralleled effort on the part of th 
United States Army to provide sound 
and useful education for all its men. 


PERSONNEL IN SpeEcIAL TRAINING 
Units 


To Special Training Units are sent 
illiterates, non-English speaking men, 
the educationally retarded and soldiers 
having moderate physical handicaps. 
The majority of these men fall in the 
category of trainable illiterates who have 
been denied opportunities to learn to 
read and write the English language ac- 
ceptably. The purpose of the Special 
Training Unit is to offer the rud- 
mentary training which will enable these 
men to develop those academic skills 
which are needed in the Army. Class in- 
struction is organized for an eight to 
thirteen week period to provide the nec- 
essary systematic training for all groups 


except the physically handicapped. For}, 


this group, corrective and therapeutic 
measures are introduced in a modified 
training schedule. 

The number of soldiers involved is 
about the same or perhaps slightly less 
than the number normally distributed 
among such groups in the general male 
adult population of draft age. The num- 
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bers and geographic distribution within 
these groups correspond rather closely 
to the frequencies clearly recognized as 
representative of the educational levels in 
the various states. 


BackGROUND oF MEN IN SpeciaL TRAIN- 
inc Unrrs anp NreEep For Reapine 
INsTRUCTION 


Most of the men in the Special Train- 
ing Units have had very meager oppor- 
tunities. Consequently, they have failed 
to acquire academic skills. Their aca- 
demic limitations are the products of 
many factors. Some have never attended 
school ; others have gone to schools which 
had few books and materials. As a 
group, they have been brought up in 
homes of low socio-economic status, and 
they have lived in impoverished communi- 
ties. ‘These and other factors undoubt- 
edly have contributed to their condition. 
Yet, it has been shown that these men 
can learn to read under the conditions 
which prevail in the Special Training 
Unit. It is the purpose of this paper to 
describe the methods and materials used 
in teaching reading in the Special Train- 
ing Unit. 

The attempt to teach these men to 
read is a worthwhile investment for the 
Army since inadequate reading skills 
limit a soldier’s efficiency. Because of 
this deficiency, the soldier may have de- 
veloped minor or even serious behavior 
problems. He may display a tendency 
to withdraw from the group. Or he may 
be indifferent or antagonistic to all train- 
ing in which printed materials are used. 
Such attitudes not only impede academic 
progress ; they make group participation 
difficult. To become successful soldiers, 
these men must learn to read. From the 
standpoint of developing and maintain- 
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ing morale alone, reading proficiency is 
important. When these soldiers have 
learned to read, their usefulness will be 
increased. 

The program of reading in the Special 
Training Unit is designed to offer stu- 
dents the optimum conditions and op- 
portunities for mastering the oral and 
silent reading skills which are needed in 
the Army. The soldier must be able to 
read notices, signs, instructions, and 
various other forms of communication. 
He should also be able to pass on certain 
information by reading it orally. There 
are certain secondary functions served 
by reading. On learning to read, the 
soldier will look upon himself as a more 
capable and valuable member of his 
group. He will feel assurance and con- 
fidence in his ability to read bulletins and 
other Army publications when they come 
to him. 

Briefly, then, we may summarize the 
objectives of reading instruction as 
follows : 

1. To develop the habits and skills in 
silent reading which will suffice for life 
in the Army; e.g. to read Army publica- 
tions, books, bulletins, and field manuals. 

2. To develop enough skill in oral 
reading to be able to pass on essential 
information to others. 

3. To develop enough skill in silent 
reading to be able to read letters and 
other communications from friends and 
family. 

4. To develop desirable attitudes and 
an interest in reading materials other 
than those prescribed in the Special 
Training Units. 

Tue Meruop Usep 1n Instruction 

The method recommended for use in 
teaching reading in the Special Training 
Unit is referred to as functional. This 
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means simply that all teaching materials 
are presented in the form in which they 
appear or will be used in the soldier’s 
every day life. This approach is par- 
ticularly suitable for Special Training 
Units since the students in these units 
must be highly motivated in order to 
master in eight weeks those skills which 
they have not acquired in many years. 

The functional approach is designed 
to correlate closely with life experiences ; 
by its very nature, it promotes and sus- 
tains interest. It also offers the student 
assurance and self-confidence which con- 
tribute to his mental health and ad- 
justment. 


The functional approach is essentially 
eclectic; in it, any particular method of 
teaching reading may be used if it is 
thought to be essential in meeting the 
particular needs of individuals or of the 
class. Thus, while a single method such 
as the phonetic, the visual or the kines- 
thetic is not advocated, it may be used 
when the occasion requires it. The major 
emphasis, throughout the course, is upon 
acquiring all skills in the ways in which 


they will be used. 


DEVELOPMENT OF INSTRUCTIONAL 


MatTeriALs 


In some types of training within the 
armed forces, it is a fairly simple matter 
to select from existing civilian textbooks 
that material which is of military value; 
one can then proceed promptly to adapt 
it for use within the Army. Unfortu- 
nately, suitable text material useful for 
the instruction of adults in elementary 
subjects is meager. Most of the existing 
textbooks are not adaptable to the mili- 
tary environment; as a result, it is neces- 
sary for the Army to develop the major 
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portion of the instructional books and 
devices for Special Training Units. 

In order to meet the problem in the in- 
itial phases of the development of this 
training program, textbooks were devel- 
oped hastily. The contents in the fey 
texts that were on the market were 
shaped to fit military requirements, and 
important additions were made. These 
texts, however, have been revised. The 
new texts are based upon actual experi- 
ence with men assigned to Special Train- 
ing Units. The elimination of extraneous 
matter, and the addition of more perti- 
nent, more easily taught and clearer con- 
tents have been the aims of those engaged 
in the production of readers and related 
materials. 

From a practical standpoint the Army 
seeks to keep the volume of materials at 
a minimum; but at the same time, it 
aims to have them of qualitative excel- 
lence and of maximum utility. It must 
be remembered that the entire reading 
program, for example, must be accom- 
plished in a maximum of 13 weeks ; hence, 
materials must be compact and of such 
a nature that they will motivate the 
student strongly. 

A rather complete assortment of read- 
ing materials is now available for use in 
Special Training Units. Others are in 
process. It will be noted that every in- 
structional item is so designed that it 
will have an important place in a reading 
program which utilizes the functional 
method. 

The Army Reader, the story of a 
typical soldier’s adjustment to Army 
life, offers basic reading materials ac- 
companied by supplementary drill exer- 
cises which correlate the teaching of 
reading with the development of skills 
in speaking and writing English and in 
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using numbers. This reader consists of 
four parts, progressing from the most 
simple type of reading to that of ap- 
proximately the fourth grade level. The 
Army Reader begins with Private Pete’s 
entry into the Army and describes his 
experiences with his new uniform, his 
barracks, and his mess hall. In the first 
part, a complete unit in itself, a fictional 
character, Private Pete finds out about 
certain aspects of camp life. When the 
student finishes this section, he will have 
acquired the basic skills involved in read- 
ing signs, notices, common words, and 
many essential sentences. He then pro- 
ceeds to the second unit in which Private 
Pete develops new skills. The student 
learns new words and phrases as Private 
Pete engages in drill and other phases 
of military life. In this unit, Private 
Pete finally learns to read and write 
letters, an acquisition of utmost impor- 
tance to all soldiers. The third unit 
carries Private Pete into more extensive 
experiences with language as he discovers 
the necessity for reading when receiving 
and spending his pay. Unit four intro- 
duces the student to rather complete 
reading episodes in which the central 
character explores the meaning and sig- 
nificance of the war, and his place in it. 

The Army Arithmetic is designed to 
develop adequate skill in those simple 
arithmetic processes which the soldier 
needs, It deals with such useful number 
concepts as telling time by the clock, 
measuring distances, counting money, 
and keeping a budget. It provides, at 
the same time, further functional read- 
ing experiences with problems which 
recur in Army life. It is articulated 
closely with the Army Reader. 

A number of other materials are avail- 
able to provide further integration within 
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the reading program. Our War, an 
eight-page paper issued monthly, con- 
tains stories, pictures, cartoon strips, 
map and word games, and pertinent an- 
nouncements. These articles are pre- 
pared for students of varied ability, but 
none is above the fourth grade reading 
level. They provide interesting and col- 
orful supplementary reading on current 
topics, as well as simple instruction in 
military doctrine. The central character 
in the cartoon strip is Private Pete. 
Thus, another item brings together and 
integrates the various reading materials. 

The Newsmap Supplement is a single 
sheet sent out each week to give the men 
in Special Training Units current infor- 
mation found in the Special Services 
Newsmap. This Supplement is written 
weekly in language which these men can 
read and understand. 

Film strips are offered as visual aids 
in teaching basic reading skills in Special 
Training Units. Their titles serve to de- 
scribe their content: (1) Reading, Writ- 
ing, and Arithmetic, (2) A Soldier’s 
General Orders, (8) Military Courtesy 
and Discipline, and (4) How to Wear 
Your Uniform. The most recent project 
in this series is The Story of Private 
Pete, a film strip covering early experi- 
ence in camp; it is designed to teach the 
basic vocabulary for reading Parts I 
and II of the Army Reader. It is in 
reality a readiness device intended to 
help the student develop a basic stock 
of sight words. 

Manuals have been prepared contain- 
ing teaching devices and procedures for 
use with all these materials. The 
Teacher's Guide for Instructional Ma- 
terials presents functional methods for 
teaching reading, writing, and arithme- 
tic through the use of the Army Reader, 
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the Army Arithmetic, and the supplemen- 
tary materials described above, with ap- 
propriate references to Army Regula- 
tions and other manuals. Illustrated 
Instructor’s References have been made 
to accompany the film strips; they con- 
tain suggestions for teaching vocabulary 
and for developing reading concepts. 
Your Job in the Army, another publi- 
cation designed for men in Special Train- 
ing Units, is a booklet which describes 
simply and clearly the different jobs for 
which these men might qualify. Interest- 
ing photographs of men at work in these 
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jobs help give color and meaning to the 
descriptions. These stories are useful a; 
reading materials as well as one source 
of vocational orientation. This is, more. 
over, another unit in a program of read- 
ing designed to have the maximum use- 


fulness for men in the Army. 


These instructional materials form an 
important part of an efficient program 
for training illiterates—a program that 
already has made a substantial contri- 
bution to the solution of the manpower 


problem. 
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STUDYING ATTITUDES IN THE CLASSROOM 


Some Suggestions for Teachers in Wartime 


RaymMonp G. KuHLEN and Grorce G. THompson 
School of Education, Syracuse University 


The developing attitudes of today’s 
children are strong potential forces for 
the molding of tomorrow’s world. It is 
in times of war that this knowledge so 
forcibly confronts the men and women 
who are charged with the education for 
democracy of young children. Through 
skillful use of such knowledge about 
children’s attitudes dictators have 
surged to power in certain parts of 
the world. Men and women courage- 
ously die in defense of attitudes and be- 
liefs that had their genesis in child- 
hood experiences. Teachers for democ- 
racy and the four freedoms are faced 
with the realization that attitudes are 
continuously developing in their pupils 
whether they be stated as aims in the 
curriculum or not. Because they are 
often learned without being specifically 
taught, and often exist without being 
apparent, teachers should have some 
understanding of their measurement. 


The measurement of attitudes con- 
stitutes an immediate problem for many 
teachers. Schools are currently being 
bombarded with vast quantities of ma- 
terial, many projects and special pro- 
grams are suggested and carried on, 
many movies are available for use in 
the classroom. Their major purpose: 
to change attitudes. And change atti- 
tudes they undoubtedly will. Research 
has more than adequately demonstrated 
that a single movie, a short oral emo- 


tional appeal, even short editorials, can 
change attitudes measurably and some- 
times with remarkable permanence. It 
does not follow, unfortunately, that any 
given procedure will produce the par- 
ticular attitudes desired or expected.’ 

If teachers are to choose wisely and 
use effectively materials and procedures 
now available and being urged upon 
them, the impact of these influences upon 
the minds of children must somehow or 
other be assessed. Thus this article is 
addressed to classroom teachers, and 
has for its purpose the description of 
certain techniques for measuring or ob- 
serving attitudes. Though the techniques 
have general applicability, the present 
consideration will stress, through ex- 
ample, the immediate concern of educa- 
tion in war time. 


Some Preuiminary Cautions 


Before discussing specific procedures 
whereby teachers may discover the at- 
titudes their students possess, a few 
general cautions may be appropriate. 
In the first place, it should be recognized 
that attitudes, as expressed at least, are 
quite susceptible to suggestion. This 
means that any investigator, whether a 
teacher or a research psychologist, must 
studiously avoid using a procedure which 
in itself may determine the kinds of atti- 
tudes expressed. Leading questions are 
out. So also are any other elements of 


1Certain scenes in Snowwhite and the Seven Dwarfs, for example, frightened many youngsters; yet many 
Parents had considered it a delightful picture for children. 
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the situation (as a chance remark) 
which will imply to the pupils the kind 
of attitudes the teacher would like his 
pupils to have. Children are intelligent 
beings, and are all too ready to coop- 
erate in giving us what we want! If we 
are to catch attitudes as they are, we 
must “sneak up on” them! 


Second, when attempting to assess the 
value of some procedure, such as a par- 
ticular movie, in influencing attitude 
changes, it is highly desirable to use a 
“control group” of comparable children. 
To ask students if the movie made a 
difference, is to invite the answer “‘ves,’™ 
The question, rather, is how do pupils 
who were like other children (the control 
group) before seeing a movie, differ from 
them afterwards? Care must be taken, 
however, not to make the relationship 
between the movie and the measuring de- 
vice obvious. Better wait a week or ten 
days than to give a test or ask questions 
immediately afterwards. 

Third, it is not enough just to gather 
certain impressions regarding attitudes 
youngsters have. Some effort should be 
made to determine to what degree or to 
what extent certain attitudes exist, or 
how many children hold these views. In 
short, some systematic attempt to ana- 
lyze the findings is necessary. This may 
seem drudgery, but an actual counting 
of noses of those who have expressed 
particular views will do a lot to prevent 
jumping to conclusions. All too often 
results which seem striking indeed when 
original data are first viewed in cursory 
fashion, fade to disappointing insignifi- 
cance when tabulated and quantified! 

And finally, it should be recognized 
that any single method of approach to 
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measurement can provide only a partial 
answer. Each method has - special 
strengths and particular weaknesses, 
Hence, the wise teacher will be alert to 
symptoms of attitudes and attitude 
changes wherever he can find them, and 
will arrange a variety of situations which 
will provide opportunity for various at- 
titudes to reveal themselves. A consid- 
erable portion of the remainder of this 
paper will be devoted to suggestions as 
to how this last can be accomplished. 


WHueERE To Loox ror Symptoms 
oF ATTITUDES 


Now for some concrete suggestions, 
Let us assume that the reader wishes to 
get down to business in measuring atti- 
tudes. What procedure might he use? 
What devices have already proved fruit- 
ful in attitude research? The sugges- 
tions in this paper do not represent an 
exhaustive survey of techniques, but the 
writers believe they are among the most 
worthwhile for use in the classroom. 


One procedure that would seem ex- 
ceedingly useful to teachers is that of 
collecting “free response” materials 
from pupils regarding their attitudes 
toward particular issues. A straight- 
forward question may be asked: “What 
are your feelings toward such and such, 
and why do you feel this way?” Such 
a method has the advantage that it does 
not require special materials—tests, 
scales, and the like—and at the same 
time provides maximum opportunity for 
the expression of the highly individual- 
istic and personalized attitudes that par- 
ticular youngsters possess. Attitudes 
toward any issue are inevitably complex 
and seldom fit a prearranged pattern. 


2Unfortunately, many so-called ‘‘evaluation programs” do just this. 
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The writing of a brief statement in re- 
sponse to such a request takes only a 
few minutes, and the information ob- 
tained provides a rich fund of data re- 
garding personal attitudes. Obviously 
this procedure assumes that the subjects 
have sufficient skill in written expression 
that they are not unduly handicapped 
in such situations. But can such data 
be analyzed, so that the teacher can get 
more than just “hunches”? That such 
analysis is possible can be readily dem- 
onstrated. One of the writers,’ for ex- 
ample, asked college students to: “De- 
scribe briefly your attitude toward Italy 
[or one of the other belligerents, in 
separate statements]. Also tell why you 
feel this way toward Italy.” Over a 
hundred students wrote brief “free re- 
sponse” statements. In one phase of the 
analysis, the adjectives used to describe 
various countries were counted, and 
those most frequently appearing listed. 
Italy was described as: weak, cowardly, 
a puppet, a stooge, easily influenced, un- 
trustworthy, Fascistic, poor, peacelov- 
ing. China was considered wonderful, 
brave, valiant, loyal, persevering, pos- 
sessing endurance, underdog, fine, back- 
ward. Japan was thought to be treach- 
erous, sneaky, sly, cruel, untrustworthy, 
ruthless, underhanded, deceitful, unscru- 
pulous. The procedure has clearly high- 
lighted particular attitudes, and obvi- 
ously is sufficiently sensitive to reveal 
marked differences between attitudes 
toward various countries. Similar an- 
alysis of words expressing attitude, as 
“hate,” “feel pity toward,” “admire” 
gave insights into the particular feeling 
tone involved in the attitudes. And 
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reasons why students held these attitudes 
(or thought they did) were also ap- 
parent. 


This example has been elaborated be- 
cause it suggests a procedure by which 
the informal written expression of stu- 
dents—themes, essay exams, specially as- 
signed papers—may be analyzed by 
teachers. Interested teachers may wish 
to examine studies in which such proce- 
dures have been used. <A few specific ex- 
amples of research are given later. One 
writer’ has for some years been using 
his “value-analysis” approach to study 
various beliefs and values of a general 
and specific sort held by students, and 
expressed in writings such as an assigned 
paper on “What I Really Believe,” and 
in logs kept by students. 


What about check-lists, questionnaires 
and the like? Such devices are useful 
when one desires to inquire more specif- 
ically into the particular attitudes child- 
ren hold. Often a general procedure such 
as that described in the preceding para- 
graphs will not yield information on the 
particular topics one wishes to consider, 
and it is necessary to provide particular 
directions which will focus attention on 
those special issues. For example, one 
may wish not only to discover how child- 
ren feel toward Germany, but also how 
they feel toward the German people, and 
perhaps toward the German culture as 
well. A series of questions thus becomes 
imperative, and the result is a question- 
naire. Sometimes a free response type 
of answer is requested and analysis may 
proceed much as described above. Or 
it may seem desirable to provide mul- 
tiple-choice answers and request students 


3Kuhlen, R. G., “Attitudes toward Enemy and Allied Countries,” Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology, 


1943 (in press). 


4Raths, Louis, “‘Approaches to the Measurement of Values,” Educational Research Bulletin, 1940, 19 :275-282. 
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to check the statement that best describes 
the way they feel. The latter procedure 
lends itself to ready tabulation, but the 
particular choices presented the subject 
may play a tremendous part in determin- 
ing the attitudes “discovered.” Such de- 
vices must be prepared with exceeding 
care, and preferably should be based on 
some more informal sampling of what 
students themselves believe, instead of 
what teachers think they believe. A use- 
ful check-list might be devised which 
would list adjectives and other descrip- 
tive terms. Pupils then might be asked 
to check those which describe various 
countries or national groups. 


Sometimes simple rating devices will 
prove helpful in obtaining certain 
over-all judgments of attitudes. In a 
study of the relationships between war 
developments and changed attitudes 
toward countries, one of the writers” 
simply asked college students to rate 
particular countries, as A, B, C, D or E 
depending upon the degree to which they 
approved or disapproved of these 
countries. The techniques seemed sensi- 
tive to attitude changes (for example, 
Belgium dropped sharply in favor on her 
surrender, and Russia has gained tre- 
mendously since her entry into the war), 
and proved valuable in plotting changes 
with time in attitude toward these na- 
tions. Yet the procedure ignored many 
important facts regarding attitudes, and 
failed completely to give the all-impor- 
tant qualitative picture. 

Probably most of the published re- 
search on attitude formation and change 
has involved the use of attitude scales.° 
Are these scales useful in the clessroom? 


5Kuhlen, R. G., 
Social Psychology, 1941, 36 :423-427. 
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To a considerable extent, yes. However, 
they ordinarily assume that the par. 
ticular attitude being measured varies 
along a single line or axis from very 
favorable (for example) toward a par- 
ticular issue at one extreme to very un- 
favorable reactions on the other. And 
they yield a single score which indi- 
cates relative position on this favorable- 
unfavorable scale. Unfortunately atti- 
tudes toward any issue are quite complex 
and do not conform to any single con- 
tinuum, nor can a single numerical score 
adequately describe them. Perhaps the 
greatest danger of these scales is that 
the great care that has gone into their 
construction may lull the unsophisticated 
user into a sense of security that he has 
a really exact measure of attitudes. 
They do have certain deficiencies which 
the expert in the field is aware of and 
allows for in his research and interpreta- 
tions of that research. If, after study, 
a teacher desires to use such instruments, 
the writers would urge that she not stop 
her analysis with a tabulation of the 
test “scores,” but extend the study to in- 
clude an analysis of responses to individ- 
ual items. The process of tabulating 
specific opinions of children toward var- 
ious issues, and seeing the tallies pile up 
in various categories, or fail completely 
to appear, is an experience which, in the 
writers’ opinion results in a closer ex- 
amination of the data and makes the re- 
sulting “scores” much more meaningful 
to teachers than are the scores of atti- 
tude tests obtained in the usual fashion. 

A considerable number of special tests 
and questionnaires appropriate to the 
study of attitudes important in the cur- 


“Effect of War Developments on Attitudes Toward Countries,” Journal of Abnormal and 


6The reader who is interested in a summary of methods and results of attitude testing should consult 
G. Murphy and others, Experimental Social Psychology, Harpers, 1937, pp. 889-1046. 
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rent world situation have been devised 
and may be used by teachers. A word 
of caution, however, is in order. Because 
a test is in print, and is published by a 
well-known company, is no guarantee 
of its validity, or its suitability for a 
particular study a teacher or school 
wishes to make. A critical review of 
such published instruments is beyond 
the scope of the present paper. 


The foregoing discussion has, to a cer- 
tain extent, assumed ability on the part 
of the subjects to verbalize and express 
their attitudes. But many times children 
cannot verbalize their attitudes even to 
themselves. This does not mean that 
those attitudes are simply lying latent; 
unverbalized (and unverbalizable) fears, 
aversion, anxieties, jealousies, and wishes 
may subtly control a child’s actions with- 
out his awareness. To detect the effects 
(and hence the presence) of such inar- 
ticulate attitudes on behavior, the 
teacher must be a keen observer of emo- 
tional symptoms. Studying behavior by 
observation rather than by such group 
survey methods as described above, is an 
exacting and time consuming task. Un- 
less done under special controlled con- 
ditions it is apt to lack scientific validity. 
But nonetheless just such observation 
may be of vital importance in sizing up 
attitudes and problems of an individual 
child—clearly an essential prerequisite 
to promoting that child’s best develop- 
ment and adjustment. 

How can the teacher detect such emo- 
tionalized attitudes in her children? One 
of the most practical ways to secure 
such knowledge is to observe closely the 
emotional and “nervous” behavior of 


children. The teacher may notice that 
a particular child bites his fingernails 
quite often. To this symptom he may 
react superficially, label him a “nervous 
child,” and do nothing further; or he 
may more wisely assume an inquiring 
attitude and try to determine at what 
times this behavior is most evident. He 
may be able to narrow down the num- 
ber of situations in which the child 
seems emotionally disturbed, and dis- 
cover, for example, that he evidences 
this particular nervous symptom most 
consistently when he is in competition 
with other students. This may be an 
important clue as to the cause of his 
emotional discomfort and could lead to 
further understanding by the teacher. 
Other common symptoms of emotional- 
ized attitudes in children are frequent 
requests for adult attention, general ap- 
prehensiveness in facial expression, in- 
ability to complete any assigned task, 
crying frequently, hyperactivity, and 
social withdrawing. With insight into 
situations where these behaviors are 
most prevalent, the teacher may insti- 
tute a program of guidance planned to 
alleviate the emotional distress and re- 
direct the emotionalized attitudes. 


To detect the onset of such emotional 
attitudes and fully to understand them, 
it is imperative that the teacher keep in 
close contact with the child’s out-of- 
school—especially the home—environ- 
ment. This has always been a “must” 
for good teachers; however, in times 
of war with the resulting physical and 
psychological disruption of family rela- 
tions and the impact of other external 
pressures it is especially important.’ 


7It would be to the teacher’s advantage in understanding a little girl who has difficulty in concentrating on 
her school work to know that her older brother has been reported “missing in action” and that her parents 


cried during the previous evening meal. 
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Oftentimes by asking the child rather 
simple questions one can get at atti- 
tudes that he seldom verbalizes spon- 
taneously. Recently in an attempt to 
discover the effects of some of the im- 
pacts of the present war on elementary 
and secondary school pupils, one of the 
writers conducted a preliminary survey" 
of children’s fears, wishes, negative and 
positive identifications, and changes they 
would like to make in themselves. It 
was discovered at the time of this sur- 
vey (December, 1942) that the impacts 
of the war had affected children’s ver- 
balized fears very little. In general they 
still feared imaginary or uncontacted 
animals, persons, or objects, much as 
they did before the onset of the war. 
However, these children at all ages were 
fully aware of the war intellectually as 
shown by their negative and positive 
identifications. The persons whom they 
least wished to be like were most fre- 
quently such personages as Hitler, Mus- 
solini, Hirohito and Tojo. The persons 
they most wished to be like were Mc- 
Arthur, Doolittle and other war heroes. 
This simple technique could provide 
valuable information about school chil- 
dren to interested and alert teachers. 
However, it should be realized that many 
effects of the war would not be detected 
by this verbal-approach method. One 
little girl, for example, was afraid to 
sleep alone in her bedroom after Pearl 
Harbor; a little boy delighted in break- 
ing household equipment made in Japan; 
and a five-year-old boy in California 
was afraid that a “Jap” was lurking in 
every bush after the first blackout and 
clatter of anti-aircraft fire during an 
“air-raid.” However, one should not 


8G. G. Thompson, unpublished data. 


generalize the fears of these infrequent 
cases to all children; neither should the 
teacher project his own fears and anxi- 
eties into his pupil’s behavior. 


Some SampPpLeE STuDIES 


Although several examples have been 
given in the foregoing discussion, it may 
be worthwhile to look briefly at a few 
accounts of classroom studies published 
in recent issues of educational journals. 
Such illustrations have value in showing 
what can be done. The contribution of 
such studies increases, of course, if they 
are made a part of an ongoing program. 


In New York City a social science com- 
mittee composed of teachers decided that the 
opinions and attitudes of pupils regarding 
the world crisis might be valuable data to 
examine in connection with a revised pro- 
gram of study. A total of 2475 pupils 
turned in answers to such “essay’’ questions 
as “In what way do you think the outcome 
of the war concerns the American people?” 
“What in your opinion are three essential 
characteristics of democracy?” The answers 
were painstakingly analyzed and tabulated, 
and no reader can consult that report with- 
out feeling that many teachers gained new 
insights into the minds of children in their 
classes.” 


Another writer, Hugh S. Bonar, has de- 
scribed anxieties that bother high school 
students. This study is mentioned here be- 
cause it represents an approach that may 
put certain issues in better perspective. The 
use of a questionnaire devoted to a particu- 
lar issue may as a result of focusing at- 
tention upon that issue make the findings 
seem more important in the total scheme 
of things than they really are. Bonar, 
however, simply asked high school students 
to list, in order of importance to them, 
the three problems that bothered them 
most. This was done in March, 1941, nine 
months before Pearl Harbor. Yet even then 


9Gross, Herbert, and Margolies, Abraham, “Pupil attitudes on the world crisis,” High Points, 1941, 23 :20-29. 
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“War problems” ranked third in terms of 
frequency of mention for seniors, sixth for 
juniors, and seventh for sophomores. Among 
the specific kinds of problems raised were: 
“What will this war do to the world?” 
“What will life be for me if we get into 


war?” “Where will we be five years from 
now?” “Conditions at home during this 
crisis.” It would indeed be interesting to 


repeat this study with the same pupils to 
study the total impact of the various events 
and influences since actual war participation 
upon personal problems. Once problems are 
raised by students, what can be done to 
alleviate them? And how effective is the 
program? A repetition of the study might 
be useful here also.*° 

In a third study, the investigator was in- 
terested in getiing at attitudes toward vari- 
ous nations and the reasons students be- 
lieved they held these attitudes. She asked 
two questions: ““(1) What is your feeling 
toward the people of the following coun- 
tries: England, France, Germany, Russia, 
China, Japan? Is it friendliness, indiffer- 
ence, or dislike? (2) What do you consider 
the most important reasons for your feel- 
ings: family feeling, some teacher, some 
textbook, some other reason?” Although 
the suggested source of the attitude may 
have somewhat biased the results, the find- 
ings were of considerable interest. Would 
it not be interesting to study the effect of 
efforts to promote hemisphere solidarity by 
raising similar questions regarding South 
American countries? Incidentally, in this 
study the investigator felt that history 
textbooks were among the most important 
factors determining such attitudes in chil- 
dren. This issue might well be investigated 
further.” 


hese thumbnail case reports of re- 
search suggest what might more fre- 
quently be done in classrooms. In a 


sense, each course taught is an experi- 
ment in the changing of human be- 
havior. Too seldom, though, do we col- 
lect the necessary data to show we have 
changed it in the direction that our 
tacit hypothesis implies. 

More informal research should be 
done by classroom teachers; for they 
are the ones most immediately and most 
intimately concerned with the education 
of children. A little prior thought, a 
systematic plan, and a systematic an- 
alysis, will do much toward meeting the 
need that exists. What kinds of prob- 
lems should be studied? The answer, of 
course, lies in the kinds of attitudes 
you wish to promote. But some sugges- 
tions might be made. What has been 
the effect of the program attempting 
to promote inter-American relations 
upon attitudes toward those countries? 
Does increased knowledge and under- 
standing of a particular culture or 
group change attitudes in the direction 
of greater liberality and tolerance? 
What (presumably) desirable or unde- 
sirable attitudes does a given class 
possess? What is the relative contri- 
bution made by the school program 
(vs. the total impact of out-of-school 
factors) to the formation of particular 
attitudes? These and many other ques- 
tions specific to the particular teaching 
situation need answers. Too often, how- 
ever, they are the topic of much uncon- 
vincing talk. Measurement, if appro- 
priately planned, can give reasonably 
satisfactory answers. 


10Bonar, Hugh S., ‘“‘High-school Pupils List Their Anxieties.” School Review, 1942, 50:512-515. 


110rr, Harriet K., “History Textbooks and International Attitudes.” 


The Social Studies, 1941, $2 :254-255. 
















It is amazing how many of our con- 
versations nowadays start and end on 
the note, “I’m rushed to death,” or “I’m 
tired enough to die.” When we take 
these comments seriously, and push them 
a little further, all sorts of variations 
are forthcoming. They indicate that 
this fatigue is widespread, and that it 
appears in all the areas in which it is 
possible to experience fatigue. 

“Honestly, I just can’t put one foot 
before the other when night comes.” 

“What is the matter with me? I get 
all my signals crossed.” 

“Talk about absent-minded profes- 
sors! I can’t keep my mind on any- 
thing.” 

In the corridors of school buildings, 
in classrooms and in the offices of prin- 
cipals, one hears continuously: 

“Isn’t the noise terrific? I never used 
to mind, but it’s getting me down.” 

‘Where are we getting anyway? The 
children are growing worse and worse. 
They are regular little demons.” 

“I’m sure my children sit up nights 
thinking of mischief.” 

“I guess I’m no good. 
well quit.” 


I might as 


Sometimes we even hear similar state- 
ments run off our own tongues. What 
is the matter with us? How did we get 
this way? Why is everybody so tired? 
Is there anything we can do about it? 

If we are actually concerned about 
the answers to these questions—and 
surely we should be—we must pursue 


WHY IS EVERYBODY TIRED? 


Marie I. Rasey 
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them much deeper. All the talk about 
fatigue, all the evidences of a non- 
verbal kind we see in our own behavior 
actually impair effort and make us less 
efficient, in an hour when neither we 
ourselves, nor our communities, nor the 
total war effort can afford the waste. 





For some of us perhaps the simple 
truth is that we have miscalculated 
our strength and have just plain been 
overdoing. Maybe card marking, col- 
lections of one kind and another, all the 
drives, all the rationing have taken 
their toll and left their protest in our 
heads and feet, in our backs and even 
in our good right, pencil-pushing arms. 
If that is the case, we won’t get too 
concerned about it. It won’t require any 
“deep therapy” to get at that. We 
have all been brought up professionally 
on that kind of fatigue. It isn’t much 
more than muscle-deep, and has some 
compensation as conversational material. 
Among nice folks like us, boasting is 
not permissible. Talking about how 
tired we are makes a splendid conversa- 
tional bridge over what it was that we 
did to get so tired. That in itself is a 
kind of inverted boasting. It is a way 
of saying, without catching ourselves 
boasting, “See what my principal or 
my supervisor thought I was capable 
of doing, or able to be trusted to do!” 
The very telling rests us. A few hours 
of extra sleep or play over the weekend 
finish it off, and we are back on Monday 
eager-eyed, hands outstretched ready 
once more to pick up the well known 
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“heavy end of things,” our propensity 
for which makes another conversational 
springboard. 

If you find yourself in this lot of 
tired people it is worth your while to 
try an experiment. The first few times 
you answer some friend’s polite but non- 
interrogating question, “How are you?”, 
vary your accustomed responses. If you 
answer as most of us do “Just fine, but 
awfully busy,” add another “but” and 
say, “but not any busier than I like, 
I guess.” This is magic. It is a wonder 
worker. 

But maybe that isn’t your case at 
all. Maybe what happened to you was 
different. Maybe you did the work all 
right, and used up the strength to do 
it, and had a right to be good and tired, 
but in addition to that, from before you 
began until after you were all through, 
you were good and mad about the whole 
business. Why didn’t they ask someone 
else to take the turn of Miss Slack, who 
got sick at just the wrong time? Had 
you not just come from the curriculum 
revision committee, or just finished dis- 
posing of the last tag ends of the copper 
drive you had to supervise? Or weren’t 
you knee-deep in the patriotic essay con- 
test sponsored by the ladies of a club 
with more leisure than you have? What 
about Miss Skipper who beats the chil- 
dren out the door every night? 

Perhaps the whole thing was just as 
unfair as it sounds to you. Your prin- 
cipal may trust your ability inordi- 
nately, and pass over to you all the 
things which must be done especially 
well. Quite likely your supervisor is 
thinking of your ability to give a good 
demonstration and thus raise the quality 
of the department’s work without due 
consideration of its cost to you. But 


even if it is the truth, you would better 
heed the advice of Lady Macbeth’s 
physician, “These things must not be 
thought after these ways. So, they will 
make us mad.” Perhaps not mad in 
that sense but surely in the common 
sense, and everybody knows that you 
can’t support a first class “mad” and 
not pay for it. They are expensive 
luxuries, especially if you have to do the 
things you are mad about anyway. In 
that case the poor body has the task 
not alone of providing the necessary 
“horse power” to do the job, but also 
it must dig up from somewhere inside 
our skins the much more costly energy 
to get under way and then to maintain 
the “mad.” That is because the ancient 
old fibre of us is very credulous stuff. 
It says in substance: “So you are mad, 
are you! Then as far as my experience 
goes, you will want to fight.” If we 
feel like fighting our feelings will be 
accommodated. Complicated, highly po- 
tent juices with twenty-five dollar names 
will be released in the process of getting 
our stored emergency fuel out to the 
muscles and ready to use. Our great 
muscles of stance and thrust are ready. 
Our striated muscles which are con- 
cerned with internal processes have got 
heart and lungs ready to take over their 
extra job. Like a false alarm, the 
whole equipment is there, but the only 
muscles we have so far used, or are likely 
to use, are jaw muscles, which in our 
profession are likely to be kept in con- 
All this waste- 
ful, expensive “mad” has been steamed 
up for nothing. Then like a raced en- 
gine with clutch disengaged, the precious 
power goes out of the exhaust and leaves 
us shaking as it passes. We tremble in 
limb and hand and voice. Then when we 


tinuous alert anyway. 
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say, “I am just too tired,” we have 
spoken an exact truth. 


But maybe this isn’t your case either. 
You have learned, perhaps, long ago, 
with “to behold all things 
with a quiet mind.” You may pride 
yourself upon never being betrayed into 
such primitive behavior. You may be 
a scholarly, honest sort who wants to 
get on with your job of preserving and 
transmitting the social heritage. You 
may be concerned in saving for posterity 
an appreciation of those “meticulous 
little essays” which were bequeathed to 
us by a much more leisurely era. You 
may be trying almost single-handed to 
build a respect for language out of a 
scholarly sorting and cataloging of its 
philological bones. Like the heroic Dutch 
boy you may be jamming your fist into 
the hole in the dike in an attempt to 
keep the deluge of slang from inundat- 
ing the pleasant meadows of pure speech. 
You may be spending vast amounts from 
your energy supply this way, doing your 
duty as you see it, and liking it. But 
if at the finish of the day, you are fin- 
ished yourself, look once more at the 
total picture. See if your legitimate 
fatigue is not increased by the dead 
weight of the futility you feel. Is there 
not a fair admixture of sorrow and 
resentment that one as young and well 
intentioned as yourself should be as little 
appreciated by pupils and principals 
alike? Was not Jim, who might be said 
to be struggling through rather than 
across Caesar’s bridge taken from his 
recitation without so much as a “by 
your leave,” because he was graderoom 
chairman of the scrap drive? Or per- 
haps it was Walter, just when he dem- 
onstrated dependability enough to have 
memorized his poem, who had to leave 


Lucretius, 
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Horatius in the midst of his job, to don 
his white belt and convoy small fry 
across the busy street? Maybe insult 
was added to injury when the music 
teacher, in order to pep up the stamp 
sale assembly, came to claim the four 
best mathematicians from your algebra 
class, because they had to rehearse a 
chorus concerning that “something 
about a soldier that is fine, fine, fine.” 
If you have “been through” any or 
all of these and kindred things—or, more 
properly, if these have been through 
you—then you are tired. You are tired 
with the energy expended through the 
job you are doing, and through the 
irritation incident to interruptions. You 
are tired “after the fact,” but are you 
not also tired “before the fact?” That 
body wise in its own conceits, out of 
the ancient experiencings of its organ 
economy, has once more accommodated 
its servicing to your feelings. “What 
can I hope to accomplish?” implies a 
negative answer. Its whole elaborately 
organized pattern of knowledge and skill 
was readied. It was doing just what you 
wanted it to do. The fine scholarly per- 
formance was in process. But before 
you could begin to reap any returns in 
energy-restoring satisfactions, the inter- 
ruptions began. The gloom of futility 
and the fog of frustration settled down 
upon you. Now you can’t get up steam 
for the excellent reason that you can’t 
will endocrines into action. Your body 
says, in substance, “So you think it is 
hopeless, do you? There isn’t much sense 
in trying? All right then. We will save 
those expensive potent chemicals and 
not turn them loose until you find some- 
thing you really want to do.” It is 
tragically true that you can’t get up 
steam, but the casual onlookers may not 
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understand that. They may describe 
you less accurately and less kindly with 
other words. They won’t say that you 
can’t get up any enthusiasm for your 
work. They will simply say you won’t. 

But perhaps you are not this one 
either. You have thought these things 
through pretty well. You know you al- 
ways value persons above subject matter 
and that you don’t get into that sort of 
jam. You may have learned to be master 
in your own house. You lead your life 
rather than being led by it. You are a 
good human engineer too. When you 
see you have to do something you don’t 
think is worth doing, you know how to 
use as priming the small energy easily 
available. You study your task. You 
don’t start to release any great amount 
of energy until you find some usable rea- 
son for wanting to do it. Perhaps you 
won’t find any reasons which are very 
cosmic or idealistic. They may be no 
more fancy than just to get the job off 
your mind. But even this reason for 
wanting to do it will release the requi- 
site energy more economically than try- 
ing to force yourself to do it. It is 
more consonant, too, with rationed war 
economy! Why use your precious stuff 
pushing uphill what can as well be ele- 
vatored there by no greater effort than 
is involved in throwing a switch? 


If you are none at all of these, it is 
quite possible that you are one of the 
thousands into whose very hearts the war 
has reached. It may have taken your 
“man”—whether yours by mutual choice, 
by parenthood, or by teacher - pupil 
pseudo-parenthood which binds so many 
of us to so many of them. No matter 


how hard you drive yourself, there still 
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remains over all your thinking and being 

and doing the blue fog of anxiety.’ 

You may be able to keep it out of your 

waking hours, and still have it disturb 

your sleep with startlingly vivid pictures 

of “something” which has happened, or 

could have happened, or may happen to 

him in whose well-being you are com- 

pletely invested. You may welcome this 

fatigue because the rigors you impose on 

yourself may give you a sense of kinship 
with the rigors he endures. Even then 
you are very tired, because you meet, in 
your recurrent anxiety the same fearful 
problems again and again. You have 
faced your fears so many times with no 
more effective weapons than the slender 
lance of statistical probability or the 
thin sword of his “usual luck.” On all 
these occasions your body has done what 
it could. It has done its ancient stupid 
best. “No use,” it says, “to steam up 
muscle and brain, again and again, for 
battles that never come off. Why use the 
reserves to fuel muscles which neither 
fight nor run, but only tremble.” So wak- 
ing or sleeping, it does its exhausted best. 
It trains you for the worst. It puts you 
through it all, in anticipation, as if the 
blow had already fallen. If your feeling 
of anxiety has pushed the appropriate 
button it cannot do otherwise. It is a 
wasteful process. It is what makes the 
worry attitude such an expensive one. 
Your valuable reserves are drained. Your 
expensive chemicals are spent. The only 
relief is getting numb to it, and that may 
seem a kind of disloyalty. This is a 
futile expenditure. All that can come of 
it is that when and if the worst should 
come to pass, you would be a little pre- 
pared for it. The actual tragedy would 


l1Horney, Karen, New Ways in Psychoanalysis; Norton, 1989. 
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be a relief from the countless, futile an- 
ticipations. 

If you find any resemblance to your- 
self in any of these, you may be chal- 
lenging these words and yourself with 
words that are essentially false. You 
may be saying, “But I can’t help it. I 
just can’t.” That is only surfacely true. 
You may not be able to do anything 
about it, but you can do a lot about you. 
None of us has the right to say that he 
has paid “his last full measure of de- 
votion” unless he has tried to do it. 

Our help in this matter does not come 
from our familiar American pattern of 
“doing something about it,” nor even in 
“thinking about it differently.” Both 
muscle and brain can cooperate, but the 
main task is a matter of spirit, of learn- 
ing to feel differently about it. We may 
start with the services of our two fa- 
miliar aids. Our muscles can compose us 
while we talk it out with someone, or 
write down what our own minds, trained 
upon our problem, report to us. Our first 
job is inventory. We must take stock of 
our present stores. We can establish our 
spiritual solvency by a careful listing of 
our stock on hand in total health. Simple 
items we can dispose of easily. Are 
glasses, if we use them, as right as they 
can be? Are those feet with so much 
extra work to do as comfortable as they 
can be! Are we over-eating, in an at- 
tempt to fatten up our courage? Are we 
over-smoking to salve our conscience and 
prove that we are busy? Have we taken 
food, sleep, and recreation “catch as 
catch can,” and used our wits to plan 
only our work? 

When we have reviewed the simple ones 
first, the complicated items stand out 
more clearly. When we can cast up what 
has to be done with what there is to do 
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it with, when we have budgeted our 
strength as seems wise or expedient, the 
cure has begun. Just to be able to sort 
out first things, by measuring their im- 
portance against the measuring rod of 
“This one thing I do,” focuses energy 
otherwise diffused. Just to know that 
these things so singled out, and these 
projects so considered can be attacked 
single-mindedly, relaxes tension. Begin- 
ning to do something which we know 
cannot have its first place challenged for 
a while, is relaxing. Relieving “tension” 
and “relaxing” are words which also say 
resting. Then the pervasive, stabilizing 
realization that “I can,” which begins to 
well up in our spirit as the job moves 
toward completion restores our spirit. 
We begin to function as men and as 
fellowmen. We are less involved with our- 
selves. We turn out toward our fellows. 
Recreation begins. We are lifted up in 
spirit, in mind, but perhaps most impor- 
tant of all in the diaphragm! The heart 
quickens. The 
blood circulates more freely—more food- 
laden on the in traffic, more waste-laden 
on the out. We begin to “feel like our- 
selves.” These feels are the springs of 
action. We begin to “act like ourselves.” 

Perhaps when we sat down to think 
back there, the talking or pencil push- 
ing seemed just too much. Then don’t 
“sit and think.” Just sit. Or better still, 
just lie. In some fashion capitalize upon 
the relation between resting body and 
mind. Relaxing muscle relieves body ten- 
sion but it also rests the whole self. As 
often as can be managed we should make 
a conscious directed effort to do this 
simple thing. Later on we will be rested 
enough to take up the all-important job 
of inventory. We must take ourselves 
wherever we find ourselves, just as we 


The breath deepens. 
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have to take the pupils in arithmetic 
where they are, not where we wish they 
were. 

But if your rest periods do not rest 
you, and you wake up tired, then you 
may need to take more drastic methods 
with yourself. Take what energy you 
have and choose yourself a “retreat.” 
Withdraw into it as often as you can. 
Choose some activity or interest which is 
very satisfying to you. It will serve you 
as a pool for strengthening your spir- 
itual muscle. It will uphold you as the 
water supports the paralytic. While you 
exercise your limbs, get “your feet under 
you” again, you have become self-sus- 
tained. There are several such healing 
pools. Choose yours in terms of your 
most compelling interests. 

One of these areas of withdrawal is 
into some favorite hobby, if possible one 
depending upon a skill in which you are 
already proficient. Because you got over- 
tired in an activity in which you were 
always questioning if you would suc- 
ceed, this must be one in which you suc- 
ceed easily. Therefore, you must guar- 
antee yourself success, and easily if it is 
to rest you. Are you skilled in knitting 
or sewing, cards or cookery, music, art, 
golf? Choose something you like to do. 
It will be still more effective if you can 
select one from which others will profit, 
or for which other people will admire 
you or the products of your doing. The 
achievements themselves will renew your 
self-confidence, and approval will re- 
store you. 

But if you are not one who has many 
skills to which to turn, you will not be 
rested by such activities. You might try 
to rest yourself by forgetting yourself 
completely. Plunge headlong into some 
activity which can wash your fatigue 


away. It must be something which takes 
up your whole attention while you are 
at it. It must be something not too im- 
portant, for it will quite defeat its pur- 
pose if you fail at it, or get bored and 
drop it. Puzzles are useful for this if 
you like them. Figuring out how the 
murder was done and by whom also falls 
in this class, for underneath you always 
know that someone already knows the 
answer and if you give up, you can 
easily find out. The ‘“who-done-it” 
plays and books are anathema to some, 
but they are antidote for others. Try 
losing yourself this way occasionally. 
You will be surprised how rested you 
are when you find yourself again and 
come out of your withdrawal to take 
up the job. There are some of us who 
do not get much out of doing such 
things. We don’t enjoy things alone as 
much as what we do together. Splendid 
The sidelines 
or the bench give us nothing but irri- 
tation. We want to be in there pitching. 
If you feel that way, it is better to seek 
out a group in whose activity you can 
join whole-heartedly. When we are “all 
taken up” with something, we lose our- 
selves in the group. Everyone else is 
caught up in the same purpose. It 
doesn’t make much difference what that 
purpose is. It may employ our hands, 
or our special talents, or our best cre- 
ative thinking. We are rested by the 
sense of power and backing which our 
individual entity gets from joining with 
others. Compelling purposes undertaken - 
in concerted action bring achievement. 
The rims of egos fall off and self 
mingles with self as waters join in flood. 

The poor, overworked, overloaded, 
overconscientious self pools its unique- 
It sheds its 


isolation has no charms. 


ness in the common lot. 
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burden momentarily. We may mingle 
our voices in a common harmony, and 
feel ourselves possessed of the strength 
of all. We can swing off over the hills 
in health-giving hikes, and feel the surge, 
as of marching men. We may sit physic- 
ally quiescent and pool our wits or our 
inspiration to some common understand- 
ing of a common cause, or shape our 
knowledge and experience to a common 
plan of action. After such experiences 
of “togetherness” we go out renewed. 
We put on our individualities again like 
garments. We are re-stored and ready 
for next things. 

But there are others who though they 
know how to make use of all these types 
of renewal of the powers, also find 
strength in quite another kind of with- 
drawal. These are people who find it 
difficult to rush into any cause, or to 
join any activity without first under- 
standing its full significance and placing 
it in the total picture of their living. 
We “up and doing” Americans practice 
this type of withdrawal less than our 
eastern neighbors. To enter it one 
merely exchanges his usual alertness of 
body, for a comparable alertness of 
mind. He may appear only to be sitting, 
utterly quiet. Actually he may be tidy- 
ing up the work room of his spirit and 
putting into orderly sequence the moti- 
vations of his subsequent actions. His 
thoughts may be engaged with a review 


of his most fundamental beliefs or as-— 


sumptions. If he is a person skilled in 
religious practices he has techniques al- 
ready available to him. He knows toward 
which particular hills to look, in search 
of his strength. If he is not so equipped 
he may be able to review those basic 
truths upon which he has rested his phil- 
osophy of life and to which he has re- 
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course in crucial decisions. If he is able 
to see his small problems as the cosmic 
things they are—drops in the bucket, in 
the ocean, of the forward surge of hu- 
manity—then his own importance as 
doer of those tasks raises his morale. It 
lifts his job to new heights. He sees him- 
self for what he is—an indispensable co- 
worker toward a better world. 

Words of wisdom, bits of poetry, 
pungent pointed phrases form hooks 
upon which to hang such thinking. Fine 
music, lovely color, perfection in any 
form we choose, give such contemplation 
rich returns, for by very prosaic psy- 
chological laws we tend to grow like 
what we contemplate. 

But there is still another angle to con- 
sider. These retreats are only brief- 
span things. We are still in the midst 
of our jobs. We are tired of school and 
children, and their needs in a world at 
war. We get extra tired trying to see 
what we do and what we leave undone 
in a world of changing demands. It is 
this entire teacher business that gets us. 
School is the rest of the picture. Let’s 
look at those children again—those that 
were getting worse and worse—those 
little demons. They are not living in the 
good old peaceful days any more than 
we are. They inhabit the same war- 
stricken dislocated world that we do. 
You may think they don’t know what 
it is all about. Maybe they don’t, but 
they know that it is about something, 
and that that something is pretty im- 
portant. They are under the same emo- 
tional stress as we are, with less experi- 
ence with which to meet it. They are 
fatigued by dislocation of home life, in 
sleeping and eating schedules. They miss 
the stabilizing influences of mother at 
home and meals at the table. There are 
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unusual excitements. There are brooding 
anxieties for them too. 

Older children are having long work 
days. They have suddenly acquired free- 
doms with time and money. They work 
under less controlled conditions. They 
have an exaggerated sense of their 
worth, and lose faith in what they have 
been taught about the necessity for their 
schooling. If they do not work away 
from home, they are often exploited in 
the care for younger children, and with 
the responsibilities precocious 
pseudo-parenthood. 

They come into our classrooms too 
often tired, spent, exhausted children. 
They face us, too often tired, spent, ex- 
hausted teachers. One of the problems 
of being human is that we see before us, 
in terms of what is behind our eyes, 
rather than what is in front of them. 
These children project their discomfort 
Like all who see through 
glasses darkly, we get wrong impres- 
sions. They may look like little imps to 
us, but they are imps with mirrors, too. 
We must look like full-grown demons to 
them ! 


of a 


upon us. 


In their discomfort, they push and 
pull. As does all life in its extremity, 
they kick and thrash out and try to 
punish whoever gets within their range. 
We look at them, behaving so, and we 
are tempted to thrash and punish too. 
But for us, it must remain temptation. 
If we yield, our punishments can only 
add to their confusion and deepen the 
scars from hurts already administered 
by circumstance. Besides, the children 
are forced into this job. We chose to 
take it, and are paid for taking it. 
These are the sober facts. 

If we are to make the most of our- 
selves, three things must be clearly rec- 
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ognized. First, the whole world circum- 
stance is not conducive to school work 
of the kind we used to do. Second, the 
dislocation for the children on nearly 
every level of their life has made them 
less able to engage in or profit by the 
type of school we used to keep. Third, 
we ourselves are more loaded with work 
than we have ever been before. We are 
less able to do the kind of work we 
used to do. Since accept it we must, 
let’s accept our new role gracefully. We 
can’t do all the old jobs in the old ways. 
Let’s take on the new ones, and the 
new ways and turn them to such educa- 
tional account that we shall have better 
and more functional schools than we 
have ever had before. But let’s first di- 
vest ourselves of those vague feelings 
of guilt and dissatisfaction because we 
are not doing it as we once did. Let’s 
lay the ghosts of critical principals and 
supervisors, who seem to peer at us out 
of those old days, for they do not exist 
now. They, too, are driven by new jobs 
and new objectives. We can change all 
that dissatisfaction into satisfaction by 
simply realizing that much of what is 
forced upon us is the sort of thing that 
could be done only experimentally, and 
by the favored few, in special schools a 
short time ago. 


So, therefore, let us take stock of our 
present assets of strength and purpose. 
Let’s admit fatigue where we must and 
restore ourselves as we can. Let’s put 
good knots in the ends of our ropes 
Our 
classrooms are the ammunition dumps 
of tomorrow. Our job is just as neces- 
sary and heroic a job as fighting the 
enemy. In our hands is the care of the 
first priority—our nation’s children. 


when necessary and then hang on. 
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THE CALIFORNIA COMMITTEE FOR THE 
STUDY OF EDUCATION REGARDING AC- 
CELERATION FOR THE EMERGENCY 


Recently the above named body ap- 
pointed a sub-committee with Merton E. 
Hill as chairman. Conferences were held 
with representatives of high schools and 
colleges. The question was presented 
also to the University of California Com- 
mittee on Affiliation with Secondary 
Schools, the Junior College Conference 
Committee and the Board of Admissions 
and Relations with Schools, at a joint 
meeting in Berkeley. The following rec- 
ommendations were made, valid for the 
duration only, by the State Committee 
for the Study of Education. 


1. It is recommended for the emer- 


gency that students who meet the mini- ‘ 


mum standards of graduation from high 
school, as set up by the Rules and Regu- 


lations of the State Board of Education, ‘ 


and who have fulfilled with recommend- 
ing grades (B average) the entrance re- 
quirements for a bachelor’s degree course 
in a California university, college, or 
junior college, be issued a diploma of 
graduation and be eligible for admission 
to that institution. It is understood that 
such students must obtain the recom- 
mendation of their high school prin- 
cipals. 

It is recommended for the emergency 
that students other than those who are 
candidates for admission to degree 
courses in college, who meet the mini- 
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mum standards for graduation as set up 
in the rules and regulations of the State 
Board of Education, may be issued a 
diploma of graduation, provided their 
acceleration meets an imperative need 
for their services in the war effort, and 
provided that after consideration by the 
high school principal, it is evident that 
opportunities are available that are not 
present in the high school. 

2. It is recommended that for the 
emergency approval be given to the ac- 
ceptance of college work when such col- 
lege work is taken during the senior 
year of high school concurrently with 
high school work. It is recommended 
that in order that this provision may 
apply to students below the eighteen 
years of age, appropriate legislation be 
passed. 

3. It is recommended for the emer- 
gency that opportunity should be given 
to capable students in the ninth to the 
eleventh grades to take additional work 
in order to complete satisfactorily the 
normal school course in less than four 
years. 

In making the foregoing recommen- 
dations, the California Committee for the 
Study of Education recognized that: 

a. A selected group of students should 
be admitted to colleges and universities 
earlier than would be provided by the 
usual procedure, namely by permitting 
such selected students to graduate from 
high school after they completed the 
graduation requirements as set up by 
the State Board of Education and the 
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entrance requirements for a bachelor’s 
degree course with a high scholarship 
average. 

b. A second group of students not 
looking forward to college but to train- 
ing course preparing for service in the 
armed forces or in industry, should be 
given opportunity to prepare for these 
courses. 

c. The practice of permitting stu- 
dents, who have completed the greater 
part of their high school work, to carry 
senior courses and freshman courses in 
colleges at the same time, should be le- 
gitimatized. This is a useful means of 
acceleration. 

d. That capable students in high 
school be encouraged to take advantage 
of acceleration programs. 


The case for and against accelera- 
tion. At the conference on wartime 
problems Glenn L. Lembke, Curriculum 
Coordinator of Pasadena Schools, pre- 
sented the following summary of the 
arguments for and against acceleration. 


Secondary youth should be acceler- 
ated because acceleration 


Permits students of ability to take 
work in special fields of competency 
when ready for such work, without be- 
ing held back by the “time and units of 
credit” system. 

Provides stimulation to students who 
excel to become candidates for accelera- 
tion, rather than loaf because “it takes 
four years to get through high school.” 

Stimulates further research as to the 
optimum time span to qualify for “high 
school graduation,” in terms of skills, 
knowledges, attitudes, habits. 

Necessitates a clearer identification of 
purposes and outcomes, both in elementary 
and in secondary education, to validate 
any arguments for shortening the status 
quo to become qualified for high school 
graduation. 


Necessitates clarification of the “‘essen- 
tials” of the common-school education if 
suddenly boys can be graduated without 
certain hitherto required work. 

Meets a need of the nation for better 
trained personnel, and in time of war it 
is the duty of the school to gear its pro- 
gram to the military needs. 


Secondary youth should not be accel- 
erated because acceleration 


Overlooks the developmental aspects 
of a sound, well-rounded educational 
program. 

Is only a war-time measure and is not 
based on good educational philosophy 
or practice. 

Discriminates in favor of the aca- 
demically bright but does not provide for 
the non-academically competent, for 
whom the military services have a greater 
need. 

Creates class distinction within the 
school. 

Is a return to the old “skipping” a 
grade or subject basis. 

Jeopardizes the future college educa- 
tion because these accelerated students 
will not have the proper subjects for 
major fields. 

Places an undue emphasis upon knowl- 
edge or skill, and upon grades, neglect- 
ing attitudes, habits, and so forth. 

Exposes the high school principal to 
unwarranted attacks from “influential 
citizens” to push their children through. 

Emphasizes only a selected area of the 
curriculum, neglecting the training in the 
cultural subjects. 

Creates unjust problems for the non- 
accelerated pupil, resulting in emotional 
instability. Those who are not acceler- 
ated conclude that they are “too dumb,” 
and so forth. 

Stimulates average students to loaf 
because “I can’t get through any 
quicker.” 

Decreases the revenue of the school 
district. 


We have defined the function of the 
school as being that of developing those 
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behaviors necessary for effective partici- 
pation in a democratic society . . . re- 
sponsibility, self-direction, cooperation, 
social sensitiveness, critical mindedness, 
creativeness, ability to use tools of com- 
munication. 

When our democracy is obliged to 
fight for its survival, these goals become 
increasingly more important. We are 
agreed that we cannot win this war un- 
less we also win the peace. 

3. We must continue to improve our 
program. ... This all implies the use 
of hypotheses, experiments, research, 
testing, and above all a willingness to 
find new truths and better ways of do- 
ing things. This approach will un- 
doubtedly lead us to try things which will 
not always prove sound or desirable and 
we may return to old procedures with 
equal dissatisfaction. We know, how- 
ever, that through the application of the 
scientific method we can improve our 
program and our way of working. 

4, As teachers we have a great re- 
sponsibility to prepare youth not only 
for this brief period of war and con- 
flict but also for life in a new world 
order dominated by democratic ideals. 
Youth must understand that unless we 
win the peace following this war we will 
have lost the war, no matter who is vic- 
torious on the battle field. . . . Can we 
develop in youth those insights and un- 
derstandings which are basic to post-war 
reconstruction? 

5. In order that we may adequately 
contribute to the war effort we must con- 
tinue to emphasize the following essen- 
tials in all learning experiences: read- 
ing and comprehension, listening and 
comprehension, communication of ideas, 
self-direction, arithmetic skills, physical 
fitness, special skills related to subject, 
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help for the student in understanding 
what he is doing relative to the total 
war effort. We must help to discover in 
students their abilities and develop these 
in terms of our war needs and set up 
ways and means by which boys and girls 
can feel their personal value to the war 
effort. 


Principles applicable to education in 
wartime. Teachers of Pasadena through 
representatives presented the adminis- 
tration with a statement of policy: 

1. Education which is good and valid is 
both good and valid in times of war and 
peace. ... So in times of war it becomes 
evident that the schools must make various 
modifications in terms of the new problems 
created by the war. . . . We must do all 
we can to meet the needs of the war effort 
but in doing so we should take into con- 
sideration the growth needs of boys and 
girls... . 

2. The greatest problem confronting the 
junior high is not to establish new goals 
and objectives but to achieve more quickly 
the goals and objectives we have already 
established. The war has upset the timing 
on many of our normal procedures. . 
(and) our emphasis in certain areas. 


CINcINNATI ScHOOL 


Verna D. Firestone, Bond Hill 
School, Cincinnati, Ohio, says: 

“In every American community there 
are persons who lack an understanding 
of the issues involved in a global war. 
As these citizens adjust to the necessary 
changes in living, they resort to voicing 
criticism of the government which in- 
poses these economic and social changes. 
Children reflect these attitudes which so 
seriously affect the war effort and need 
to have their thinking directed to edu- 
cation for living. The following account 
describes the attempt of an eighth grade 
teacher to meet this demand. 
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“The children, whose interest in cur- 
rent issues has been skillfully guided over 
a period of several years, decided this 
year to center their study and discussion 
around two topics: Living in Wartime 
and After the War Is Won. They have 
thus far investigated such issues as the 
cost of the war and how it is met, the 
rationing program, what we are fighting 
for, the manpower problem, women in the 
war, activities on the various fronts, 
maintaining good health, world trade, 
ideas about peace, the part science is 
playing in the war and will play in the 
postwar world, and the difficulties fac- 
ing our railroads. 

“Sources from which information is 
obtained are many and varied. Because 
their reading ability covers a wide range, 
the pupils have been guided in choosing 
material on their individual levels. Those 
children with reading difficulties use only 
three current events papers to which they 
subscribe, the daily newspaper, and sev- 
eral news periodicals. Other pupils with 
adult reading ability read Fortune. 
Time, Readers Digest and such books as 
Education for Death, They Were Ex- 
pendable, Berlin Diary, The Moon Is 
Down, War At Sea, Men Under the 
Seca, On the Bottom, To Have and to 
Hold, Victory Through Air Power, and 
See Here, Private Hargrove. 

“The radio plays an important role 
as they search for facts. The room is 
astir as they compare each morning 
what they have heard. Less able pupils 
listen to local radio reporters who merely 
report items from the press, while others 
follow those commentators who do a 
good job of investigating all ramifica- 
tions of vital issues. In addition, they 
hear regularly such radio programs as 
The March of Time, Calvacade of Amer- 


ica, Radio Readers Digest, Town Meet- 
ing of the Air, Chicago Roundtable, and 
We, the People. 


“Children who are not avid readers 
supplement what they hear over the radio 
by what they see in current moving pic- 
tures based on war literature and in 
regular and special shorts. They, there- 
fore, feel secure during the discussion 
periods and are contributors rather than 
passive listeners. 


“An information atmosphere prevails 
during the Pupils and 
teacher sit in a circle; no one rises un- 
less there is need to use maps, show pic- 
tures, draw diagrams or present graphs 
to clarify some point. Children address 
each other and the teacher, offer addi- 
tional data, challenge statements of their 
peers, and sometimes those of the 
teacher. At the end of each discussion 
period, they summarize facts and under- 
standings and evaluate the procedure.” 


discussions. 


These recent comments were made by 
the children themselves : 


“J don’t see why housekeepers are in 
a dither about meat rationing. They evi- 
dently don’t know that people of Europe 
feel fortunate with three-fourths of a 
pound per week, and that not of the 
freshest quality. Besides there are whole- 
some substitutes for meat. Why don’t 
they learn about them?” 


“The point rationing system has 
worked in England. Why do we get so 
excited about it? It’s simple and fair 
when you study it.” 

“In World War I many traffic jams 
were experienced. In this war by care- 
fully planning the loading and unload- 
ing of freight, the railroads can do a 
better job. We can postpone our trips 
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and help the railroads to move food to 
our armed forces, materials to industries, 
and get our troops to the battle fronts.” 


“T think we are fighting this war to 
banish all intolerance; so that even the 
little fellow will have a chance to live 
under the four freedoms.” 


“J think that when the contributions 
of science to the war effort are put into 
use in the postwar world, there will be 
amazing changes in our way of life. 
Won’t it be exciting?” 


CurreENt EMPpHaAsEs 


Henry Harap in “Wartime Curricu- 
lum Adjustments,” April, 1942, said: 


“Large cities, particularly those on 
the Atlantic and Pacific coasts, appear 
to have taken most elaborate steps 
toward adapting the work of the school 
to wartime conditions... . 


“I made an effort to tabulate the cur- 
ricular changes that have come into my 
office from such sources as curriculum 
bulletins, educational journals, and other 
publications. It appears that up to this 
time industrial training has been stressed 
by the school more than any other phase 
of the school’s war effort. Physical fit- 
ness, with some emphasis upon nutrition 
and physical education, has been another 
outstanding concern of the school at this 
time. Democratic living and understand- 
ing our allies also have received consid- 
erable emphasis. The remaining aspects 
of the school’s war program included: 
saving materials, cooperating in civilian 
defense, helping to finance the war, first 
aid, understanding the war aims, post- 
war reconstruction, and the study of 
subject matter needed in the armed 
forces. 


EDUCATIONAL METHOD 


“This rough survey probably reflects 
the relative importance in the present 
school program of the various items in 
the school’s war job. Certain shifts in 
emphases are to be expected as the war 
is prolonged. More attention will have 
to be given to an understanding of the 
goals for which we are fighting and to 
a consideration of the proposals for re 
building the post-war world. Urgently 
needed materials will be a critical fac- 
tor in a prolonged war; therefore, we 
may expect that the services of youth 
will be enlisted to a greater degree in 
conserving and salvaging scarce ma- 
terial, in adding to the food supply, and 
in caring for machinery in school, home, 
and on the farm. As the number of 
qualified teachers increases, there will 
be more extensive instruction in_ first 
aid and in meeting the civilian hazards 
of war. Medical examination, correction 
of physical defects, and hot school 
lunches will be given greater attention 
in the development of health and physi- 
cal vigor. Music, the film, and festivals 
will have an important role as instru- 
ments in building morale and training for 
the war services. Even now, it is plain 
that we shall need to build national 
unity of purpose around the ideals of 
American democracy. People represent- 
ing all walks of life will come together 
with school people to discuss their com- 
mon responsibility; school and com- 
munity will be welded together as they 
have never been before.” 

Lewis Mumrorp, Professor of Human- 
ities, Stanford University, has taken 
occasion in a recent issue of Progressive 
Education to emphasize the theme of 
Herbert Agar’s “A Time for Greatness” 
from which we take this thought gem: 

“We must look upon the war, not as a 
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SCHOOLS AND THE WAR 


meaningless accident, that we might have 
avoided by a little clever finagling, but 
as the only means left for awakening us 
to the true nature of our condition and 
for giving us the courage and determina- 
tion that will be necessary for embark- 
ing upon a new period of civilized effort. 
Business as usual, politics as usual, edu- 
cation as usual, if continued on the lines 
they were actually following all through 
this thirty-year crisis would have re- 
sulted inevitably in the steady dissolu- 
tion of our civilization. ... 


“The present war is a pre-condition, 
then, for our creating a culture which 
will be more responsive to human needs 
and human purposes than the machine- 
centered, power-driven, lopsided system 
that Western Man had created during 
the last 400 years. To preserve what was 
vital and good in this civilization, we 
must be ready to face profound changes 
in every part of our life, realizing. . . 
that they must be understood and inter- 
preted and utilized by thinking, willing 
men and women who have been pro- 
foundly transformed by the crisis itself 
and who have been at least partly purged 
of the trivial purposes that governed 
their lives.” 


Y II. WHat Tury Do Y 


Cuartes J. Fatx, Instruction Co- 
ordinator, San Diego City Schools, is 
making a study of the content of al- 
gebra, geometry, and trigonometry. The 
first step is securing teacher opinion 
on the practicability of the various 
types of problems in algebra, geometry, 
and trigonometry—as regards everyday 
life, industry, pilots, etc. This will be 
checked against other criteria and less 
practical material will be eliminated. 
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Authorities at Pasadena Junior Col- 
lege have prepared a diagramatic form 
covering occupations in the fields of mil- 
itary service, war industry, business and 
civilian service and indicating courses 
to be taken at the Junior College level. 
Common courses are English, social sci- 
ence, health, Navy and _ Pre-induc- 
tion Air Force, laboratory technicians, 
procurement, stenography, clerkships, 
teaching. 


At Glencoe, Illinois, the administra- 
tion scheduled and organized a program 
so “that our citizens engage in activi- 
ties that will motivate physical fitness 
and engender mental and emotional 
health.” It provides for the registration 
of a service of $2.50 per semester for 
each activity. Activities include Spanish, 
basketball, badminton, arts and crafts, 
accounting, physical conditioning, forum 
discussion on post-war problems, guid- 
ance of children in wartime, typewriting, 
and family night. 

At the University of Kansas a study 
has been made of wartime adjustments 
in 347 high schools. Among the sig- 
nificant finds are these two: 

1. Two-thirds of these schools report 
that all students have opportunity to 
participate in activities. 

2. There is a growing recognition of 
what high schools are contributing and 
can do toward the war effort through 
providing emergency help to farmers, 
industries, business, and for miscellane- 
ous volunteer civic and domestic needs. 


The Kansas Department of Education 
through its Vocational Education De- 
partment paved the way for farm help 
relief by sending a mimeographed list 
of suggestions to the schools of the state. 








CHILDREN’S VACATION ACTIVITIES 


Neva L. Boyp 


I am assuming, as do most teachers 
and parents, that all experience, includ- 
ing vacation activities, is educational, 
good or otherwise, and that at its best 
all education should make for happy, 
useful living. If such living is to be ac- 
complished, potentialities that contribute 
to it must be developed, and let us not 
forget that happiness as well as useful- 
ness is potential. 

The belief that childhood is in itself 
assurance of happiness is false; few mis- 
eries are greater than those of child- 
hood. Some degree of happiness, no 
doubt, comes to children, as to all of 
us, by fits and starts, but a life pat- 
tern of happiness for children must be 
more or less continuously in the stream 
of day by day work and play. But how? 
“There’s the rub!” The effort to keep 
a balance between learning for useful 
living and the development of a happy 
way of living is a very difficult problem 
that should be shared by all who are re- 
sponsible for the care and education of 
children. 

Returning to the original dictum and 
in the light of its claim that education 
at its best should result in happy, use- 
ful living, let us consider children’s 
planned and unplanned vacations. Un- 
questionably a child should “waste” 
considerable time in solitary musings, 
relaxation and idling; but this “time 
wasting” should be incidental to con- 
structive play and other profitable ac- 
tivity, as well as to genuine work. 

For the most part, children’s vaca- 
tions are spent largely in their own 
homes, with, possibly, brief excursions 
or a few weeks in camps. What, then, 
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can be done in the home to contribute 
to a pattern of happy, useful living? 
The father of a little girl who under. 
took to learn to play the violin and 
who found the mastering of the tech- 
nique irksome, used his knowledge of co- 
operative group action by first joining 
her with his humble shepherd’s pipe and 
later suggested inviting the neighbor. 
hood children to bring their instruments 
and play together. The result was the 
“stepping up” of the technique of all 
the children’s playing in addition to 
their increased enjoyment of the mu- 
sical ensemble and their genuine pleasure 
in playing together. 

This father did not work out a plan 
for his daughter nor for the other chil- 
dren, but experimented in trying to ease 
the tedium of practice necessary to 
master the technique of the violin. On 
the basis of his success he carried the 
experimentation further. The secret of 
both their improved technique and their 
enjoyment, no doubt, lay in the stimv- 
lating momentum created and shared by 
all contributing cooperatively to the un- 
dertaking. Also, while the father took 
the initiative in the beginning, he took 
no further responsibility but left the 
children free to experiment and reap the 
reward of their own efforts. Although 
he continued to play with them occa- 
sionally, it was only as an unobtrusive 
member of the orchestra. 

Another group of neighborhood 
grade-school children who lived beyond 
walking distance from the public library 
pooled their books and set up a read- 
ing room by enclosing a high back porch 
of one of their homes with old win- 
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CHILDREN’S VACATION ACTIVITIES 


dows. ‘They worked out an adequate 
system of cataloguing and circulation, 
and as the summer drew to a close, 
moved their library into the basement 
and continued the service to each other. 

This whole project was initiated and 
carried out by the children with only 
the approval and casual interest of the 
parents. No doubt these children needed 
books but they needed far more to get 
together and on their own experimenta- 
tion find the way to solve the problem 
satisfactorily to all of them. How many 
parents would have had the wisdom to 
let their children solve their own problem 
without interference and with only the 
help and encouragement actually needed? 

Many cooperative efforts 
could easily be carried out by children 
in using the resources acquired in school, 
or in developing others, if parents were 
to supply the inspiration and help the 
children to maintain continuity of pur- 
pose. Basements and playrooms might 
be converted into work shops and art 
studios by groups of neighborhood chil- 
dren with only the general oversight of 
an adult. 

Given responsibility for dealing with 
the unruly and uncooperative, a group 
of children might, with a little adult 
help, be expected to exercise successful 
discipline. But with so little adult lead- 
ership, children must be free to elim- 
inate those who are continuous trouble- 
makers. Such children require more re- 
education than can be provided by their 
playmates. 

During the present summer thousands 
of children will be given opportunity, 
under adult leadership, for gardening in 
public playgrounds, on school grounds, 
and in their own garden spaces. Chil- 
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1Timur and His Gang by Arkady Gaidar. 
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dren’s gardening can thus be made both 
self-help and a patriotic service of no 
mean proportions. 

One might question the advisability 
of having our children undertake any- 
thing even comparable to the tasks that 
are said to be engaging the voluntary 
effort of thousands of Russian children. 
Fired with enthusiasm by the adventures 
of a young boy, as related in a book 
for children’ and depicted in a motion 
picture they have organized themselves 
into teams, the members ranging in age 
from eight to twelve years, for such 
services as housework for old people un- 
able to care for themselves, making re- 
pairs in school buildings and homes, sol- 
dering cooking utensils, running errands 
and doing cleaning in hospitals, visiting 
railroad stations in search of homeless 
children and placing them in homes pro- 
vided for such children. In fact, they 
are on the alert to be of use to their 
country. Most of their work is done 
without monetary compensation and 
whatever money they receive has been 
and is to be spent for tanks “for our 
brave soldiers.” 

The Russian children’s response to 
almost tragic necessity is quite different 
from either child labor or the imposing 
of adult ideologies regarding the mis- 
eries of war, labor, and similar adult 
problems upon children, whether merely 
for them to worry about or for the pur- 
pose of inducing them to share in some 
definite action in dealing with such 
matters. 

I know of no social situation that so 
perfectly demonstrates usefulness in re- 
lation to need as does a vacation with 
a fine farm family. The need for genu- 
ine service falling within the ability of 
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even young children is to be found on 
every farm. Incidentally, this is not in- 
tended to imply that the visiting family 
pay their way by the help that they 
give about the farm, but rather that 
such help is valuable education for the 
children. Farm work is in no sense made 
work, which is frequently all that many 
households can offer children; it is rather 
work that even to the child is manifestly 
of value to the farm family. Besides 
the reality of farm work, there is the 
opportunity for learning in a stimulat- 
ing situation replete with the primary 
processes of food production, stock rais- 
ing, and cooking and canning, including 
the gustatory test of its goodness. 

Country experience for needy city 
children whose parents are unable to 
provide it has been made possible for 
them by families in rural and suburban 
communities inviting children to spend 
several weeks as guests in their homes. 
To avoid homesickness, two children 
from the same family or two who are 
close friends are taken together. The 
response from such vacations has been 
gratifying. For many children it has 
meant a new conception of standards of 
living together with country surround- 
ings and freedom to explore them. 

Among the vacation opportunities for 
children are many and varied camps, as 
we all know. I shall do little more than 
draw attention to the distinctive as- 
pects of some of them and point out 
their implications for education. 

A hundred acre farm in upper Michi- 
gan is also a camp for boys under 
twelve years of age. The farm is oper- 
ated the year round and the stock rais- 
ing and harvesting are in full swing 
during the two months of the vacation. 
Although they do no farm work, the 
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boys are permitted to share in the stim. 
ulating joys, especially at harvest time, 
The directors of the camp do not hire 
counsellors but engage gifted university 
students specializing in such natural sci- 
ences as astronomy, biology and geology, 
Although these students conduct no 
scheduled classes they do much teaching 
of a sort. They are occupied with their 
own research, much of the time accom- 
panied by a group of boys eager to “find 
things” as they wander about the fields 
and dig in the swamps. As time has gone 
on, and the interest in the natural sci- 
ences has continued from one summer 
to the next, the boys have sought more 
and more the knowledge which these 
gifted students are able to give. The 
result is a yearly crop of potential 
young scientists. 

Some years ago, a telescope of no mean 
proportions was made by two high school 
boys in the city and installed at the farm. 
Viewing the skies through this telescope 
under the guidance of a young student 
of astronomy is not merely giving the 
boy a thrilling experience of seeing the 
sky at seemingly close range but is a 
contribution to intelligent orientation in 
the world in which he lives. Mud from 
the swamp is not merely mud, but the 
source of biological specimens. And quite 
naturally, after seeing them under the 
microscope, the boy wants to know the 
names of the specimens, and the result 
is a meaningful scientific vocabulary. 

The boys learn to swim and to im- 
prove their techniques because it adds 
to their enjoyment. The timid and 
fearful are helped and safeguarded ur- 
til their timidity and fearfulness are dis- 
placed by courage and confidence. There 
is no competition to determine who is 
the best swimmer nor are there any 
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tests and therefore, no symbols of 
achievement to be carried home. 


As might be expected, many person- 
ality problems that have baffled psychi- 
atrists have “evaporated” in the stimu- 
lating atmosphere of this delightful 
camp, free from competition and self- 
improvement obsessions. 

Another camp, shared by children 
and adolescent girls, has become so 
much a part of the community that the 
grounds are a picnic place for the 
neighborhood farm families, and Satur- 
day night dances are held for the whole 
community. These friendly relation- 
ships began when the neighborhood farm 
boys came to the camp grounds and at- 
tempted to pick up acquaintance with 
the older girls. Instead of driving them 
off, the director invited them in, and to- 
gether with the girls, helped to plan Sat- 
urday night parties which eventually 
resulted in weekly square dances for the 
whole farm community. Thus instead of 
attempting to penalize young adolescents 
for normal interest in each other, she 
helped in working out a plan that con- 
tributed to the mutual happiness of 
the whole community. The wholehearted 
cooperation created a situation in which 
not only the adolescent youth problem 
was happily solved but city and country 
children’s friendly, happy association 
found common ground. 

Still another camp for young girls, 
unfortunately located in a town, was 
invaded by mischief making boys. The 
director completely disarmed them by 
including them with the girls in an early 
evening game period. 

What are some of the distinctive as- 
pects of these camps and out of what 
educational philosophy do they arise? 
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Competition was conspicuously absent 
from all of them, as was the goal of 
self-improvement. Whatever personal im- 
provement, whatever learning in science 
and whatever demonstration of social 
living took place was due in no small 
part to the type of stimulating situa- 
tion set up by the directors. In no case 
was either learning or social behavior 
made a goal to be achieved by the chil- 
dren. Even cooperative action was not 
made a fetish. Cooperation took place 
because of necessity for groups of per- 
sons to live together and to solve the 
problems encountered. 

Fortunately the camp directors were 
evidently aware of the difference be- 
tween setting up a camp for social liv- 
ing and intelligent orientation in the 
object world and setting up a camp for 
‘‘self-improvement.” 

Because this “self-improvement” ide- 
ology grows out of the philosophy of 
individualism which has laid hold upon 
the thinking of teachers and parents 
in the treatment of children, and be- 
cause it is the basic philosophy under- 
lying great numbers of camps, it de- 
serves some evaluation in this paper. The 
philosophy has led to a zeal for the “self- 
improvement,” “learning something,” 
and “getting ahead” that are all of a 
piece with building up a self which has 
no real place in a decent world in which 
social relationships are basic to satis- 
factory living. 

Whatever value these camps may have 
had in solving personality problems, one 
fact is apparent: that interest and 
imagination were centered outside of self 
and focused on situations that had to 
do with cooperative group action for 
the common good. 











WAR LITERATURE FOR THE OLDER HIGH SCHOOL 
STUDENT---AND HIS TEACHER, TOO 


Friepa M. HELLER 
Ohio State University 


Only a short time ago 
ing that the boys and 
high schools would not 


we were say- 
girls in our 
be concerned 
with actual service in armed forces or 
in war-production industry. It was 
thought that their part would be con- 
centration upon matters of health, of 
understanding something about the 
issues of the war, of analyzing propa- 
ganda, and of recognizing the factors 
involved in a just peace. But we were 
wrong, for many students are serving 
in the forces and working in war plants. 
War has entered our high schools and 
has become there, as elsewhere, the most 
important matter of the day. Every- 
one—young or old—is intensely inter- 
ested in it and contributing in his 
fashion to it. 

The clamor of world events and the 
demands of war are insistent. War is 
dramatic, exciting, ominous, disastrous. 
Many persons are writing about it bril- 
liantly. Many persons 
about it eagerly. 


are reading 
Civilians who have 
lived through its horrors, fighting men 
who have waged war grimly, war cor- 
respondents who have followed its on- 
ward march, and the many who dream 
of an ideal peace have given us titles. 
Campaigns, battles, raids, rescues have 
been their subjects. They are coming 
rapidly—these books of the war. Some 
are designed to enlighten us on coun- 
tries about which we need to know more 
than we do; some, to give us a picture 
of the grim realities of war; some, to 
mold our opinions; some, to aid in pre- 
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paring for a real and just peace when 
war is over. 

In our high schools are many readers 
who reach out and above those books 
frequently regarded as typical of ado- 
lescent reading. These more mature 
readers will find among books intended 
primarily for adults many which they 
will read eagerly. These boys and girls 
have been busy during the school year 
with the demands of a revamped war 
curriculum. 
even busier. 


Their teachers have been 
And so it may be that 
among the many worth-while books of 
this past school year there are a nun- 
ber which still await reading on the part 
of both students and teachers. 


Tuosr Wuo Carriep On 


Men with fighting faith have told the 
stories of their experiences with ac- 
curacy and drama in the telling. Many 
have given their accounts in a clear, 
strong style without flourish, but with 
a clarity which offers a sharp, acute 
picture of that which happened. They 
have given readers the truth as it seemed 
to them, making it horrible and de- 
spairing or proud and forceful. Men 
who followed the course of war have 
given eyewitness accounts of what they 
observed. Many of them have written 
brilliantly, vividly, convincingly giving 
complete and accurate records of im- 
portant events. 

Earlier came from the presses such 
titles as The Raft, They Were Expend- 
able and Queen of the Flat-tops which 
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gave us brave tales of brave men. Today, 
we have more recent, but not more stir- 
ring, titles of a similar nature. Books 
recounting heroic exploits and miracu- 
lous rescues are ours for the reading. 
A story with which many of us are 
familiar is that of Captain Eddie Rick- 
enbacker. For twenty-one days many 
persons awaited anxiously the news they 
felt must surely come—the rescue of 
this national hero. The tale of these 
twenty-one days told in Seven Came 
Through (Doubleday, Doran) is not 
exactly new to those who followed the 
papers and the radio. However, it is a 
story that they listen to again and 
again with undiminished and breathless 
interest. It is the story of the group 
of eight men forced down in the Pacific 
when their plane ran out of gas. In the 
same way in which Rickenbacker’s verbal 
account of this adventure moved listeners 
by its simplicity and straightforward- 
ness so does the written story affect 
its readers. The writer is a graduate 
of a hard school and his words, as his 
actions, are unadorned and sincere. The 
tale told is a brave one and an absorb- 
ing one. Life in open boats on the sea 
with lack of necessities has been ex- 
perienced by other men and has been 
written about most convincingly by 
others. But this story of a man who 
in his own right was a hero long be- 
fore this new adventure is one grip- 
ping the interest of the entire nation. 
Simply and truthfully written the story 
will take its place as an outstanding 
tale of the present (or any) war and 
as a ranking adventure of the sea and 
the air. Among the men with Ricken- 
backer was Lieutenant James C. Whitt- 
aker who gives readers his account of 
the adventure in We Thought We Heard 
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the Angels Sing (Dutton). The books 
may well be read as companion pieces. 
Both are forthright stories, both are 
products of men who believe deeply. Easy 
to read, the two titles can be quickly 
read and, taken together, give not only 
good reading but an impression of the 
reliance men place on a Supreme Be- 
ing in times of disaster. 

Guadalcanal has inspired a number 
of recent books. John Hersey’s Into 
the Valley (Knopf) is one of these and 
it has been selected by the Council on 
Books in Wartime as one of the “im- 
perative books.” The tale is a picture 
of one tiny segment of fighting in the 
Solomons. It is a story of one of the 
desperate jungle encounters where men 
not only fought Japs but also fought 
against their own fear and the ex- 
haustion of privation. Hersey, a war 
correspondent, has seen this region at 
first-hand and in a few pages gives a 
gripping account of what happened to 
a company of Marines who attempted to 
advance in a jungle where Japanese hid 
in ambush. It is a simply told story 
of a mere skirmish but it is most re- 
vealing in what it tells about war and 
men’s thoughts and emotions concern- 
ing it. The company to which the writer 
was attached lost more men than could 
be afforded and there was the bitter 
need of withdrawal. This tale is vivid 
and stirring and to it all there clings 
the realization that these Marines were 
fighting against great odds for one pur- 
pose—to get the task done and get back 
to homes which they considered worth 
fighting for. Another book dealing with 
the Solomons is Guadalcanal Diary 
(Random House) by Richard Tregaski. 
The diary opens on board a transport 
headed for Pacific regions and closes 
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two months later as the reporter leaves 
the island. In the record covering those 
two months the writer describes the 
landing at Guadalcanal which was 
fraught with the fear of Japanese 
treachery and describes battles which 
followed soon after landing. Since the 
writer holds strictly to reporting only 
what he really saw, war in reality and 
without glamor is recorded. It is an ac- 
count of what officers and men did 
against great odds both in the air and 
on the ground. It is the story of men 
doing more than they ever thought they 
would dare. Another title coming out 
of this region is Ira Wolfert’s Battle 
for the Solomons (Houghton, Mifflin). 
The Battle of the Solomons covered a 
field of approximately one-quarter mil- 
lion square miles of land and sea and 
will be known as one of the most exten- 
sive battles of history. This book, how- 
ever, is an account of action in, on or 
near Guadalcanal during two months 
in the Autumn of 1942—October and 
November. The writer does a fine job 
of relating the moving of Marines 
through jungles where Japanese fire con- 
tested every inch of the way. He does a 
fine job of describing the great naval 
battle in which the cruiser, San Fran- 
cisco, won distinction. He does a good 
job in relating the grim duel between 
a Flying Fortress and a Japanese Ka- 
wanishi caught in a tropical hurricane. 
But he does an even better job in tell- 
ing the world that the true American 
spirit is to go ahead and do any job 
which has to be done. The writer gives 
a breath-taking account of the war in 
the Solomons and in an outstanding 
piece of reporting gives a part of the 
story of that bitter, dangerous, and 
bloody fighting over an immense area. 
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Carlos P. Romulo has edited and pub- 
lished newspapers and has won a Pul- 
itzer Prize in journalism. As Colond 
Romulo he was General MacArthur's 
personal aide and chief relations officer 
for troops on Corregidor and Bataan, 
He was a good soldier and an excellent 
officer. Among the last to come out 
of Bataan, he brought with him the 
notes of a diary upon which he based 
his book I Saw the Fall of the Philip- 
pines (Doubleday, Doran). It is the 
story of a small number of American 
and Filipino troops fighting against 
masses of Japanese in an effort to avert 
the fall of the islands. It is the story 
of desperate need for help of all kinds— 
men, planes, guns, food, medicine. It 
is the story of a handful of brave men 
fighting against suffering, despair, death. 
It is also a bitter denunciation of the 
On the whole it is a tribute to the 
courage, ability, and perseverance of 
the Americans and the Filipinos who 
fought on Bataan and Corregidor. 
Two books inspired by the Dieppe 
raid are Dress Rehearsal (Random 
House) by Quentin Reynolds and They 
Landed at Dawn (Harcourt) by A. B. 
Austen. The former is a good reporter’s 
tale of the raid as the writer saw it 
from a British destroyer. The latter 
is a war correspondent’s account written 
less emotionally than Dress Rehearsal. 
At dawn ten thousand men had landed 
on the beach at Dieppe to take part in 
the attack. At the end of the day when 
the noise of battle had subsided more 
than one-third of them were dead or 
wounded. The hours between dawn and 
dark were filled with unforgettable 
scenes and some of these are used in the 
two books to make breathless reading. 
An account of the Yanks in the Pa- 
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WAR LITERATURE FOR STUDENT AND TEACHER 


cific by Ring Lardner’s son, John 
Lardner, is called Southwest Passage 
(Lippincott) and it is written with the 
humor and skill associated with the 
name of Lardner. A keen and colorful 
story recorded from the point of view 
of a first-rate reporter gives a good ac- 
count of our troops in Australia and 
an excellent picture of the kind of life 
they are living there. They Call It Pa- 
cific (Viking) by Clark Lee is different 
from other books about the war in the 
Pacific in that it tells of the whole war 
in the Pacific, from Manila to Guadal- 
canal. It is an eye-witness account of 
our war against Japan by an A.P. cor- 
respondent who had heard Japanese offi- 
cers boast of a future attack on America 
and so was not surprised at what hap- 
pened on December 7, 1941. Tersely 
and colorfully told, it shows a knowl- 
edge of Pacific regions based on the 
author’s first-hand acquaintance with 
that section of the world. 


For A Betrer Wortp In 
Wuicu To Live 


Young people, as well as their elders, 
are interested in the peace that is to 
come, the world in which they are to 
live after the war is over. We want them 
to know that such a post-war world 
should exist for truth, for freedom, for 
happiness. Men have poured forth in 
their writings their intense beliefs con- 
cerning a world wherein the real free- 
doms exist and a just peace reigns. 
Their books are ones which will aid in 
a better understanding of the problems 
of lasting peace and help provide for 
future thinking on a world-wide basis. 

Wendell Willkie in his book, One 
World (Simon and Schuster), says 
“When I say that peace must be planned 
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on a world basis, I mean quite literally 
that it must embrace the earth... 
And it is inescapable that there can 
be no peace for any part of the world 
unless the foundations of peace are made 
secure throughout all parts of the 
world.” His book, a plea for “one 
world,” is a personal account of the 
forty-nine days, the 31,000 miles of his 
trip in the early Fall of 1942 for the 
purpose of seeing what he could of the 
present world and its leading personali- 
ties, of the war in the East and its 
leaders, of the kinds of people to be 
found in that part of the earth and 
what they are thinking about the post- 
war world. The book is far more than 
this personal account for it is also an 
outspoken statement of Mr. Willkie’s 
conclusions of what we are fighting for 
and what courses are open if we are to 
build a world wherein all people can 
live in freedom and security. It will 
no doubt be of international importance 
and will be read with interest by those 
who are giving serious thought to the 
new world and the new society to be 
created. 

In a small book, Let the People Know 
(Viking), Norman Angell looks the fu- 
ture full in the face and tells all who 
wish to know just what he thinks must 
be done if the hope of a united world 
is to be fulfilled. He seems to have 
looked into the minds of people and dis- 
covered just what questions they have 
about the causes and outcomes of the 
war—and then answered them. He is 
very straightforward and positive in 
saying that there must be as much in- 
terest in a global peace as in a global 
war. British imperialism, isolationism, 
minority groups and attitudes toward 
them, small nations and their protection, 
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social change, the influence of the people 
in shaping the future are all discussed. 
Through the books runs the central 
theme of international cooperation— 
that just as this must be a war of all 
the people so must the peace be a peace 
of all the people. In this small volume 
there is an abundance of ideas to help 
in formulating a philosophy concerning 
the kind of world in which we want to 
live. The writer has given years to the 
cause of collective security and he has 
given to all who are interested in plans 
for peace a book pointing to a way by 
which a measure of agreement can be 
reached. 

A book which will provide an expla- 
nation for those who still wonder what 
we are fighting for is John MacCor- 
mac’s This Time for Keeps (Viking). 
It is addressed to any American who 
fights for a better world—man or 
woman, civilian or soldier. While all 
may not agree with what the writer 
says, they will have to admit that it 
makes sense. The book is divided into 
three parts: “Our Soldiers,” ‘The 
Enemy,” and “What We Fight For,” 
and its essence is that we must cooper- 
ate for the good of all and that our 
new world can be won only by practic- 
ing real democracy. It explains in simple 
terms America’s part not only in the 
world of today but that of tomorrow. 
In Make This the Last War (Harcourt ) 
Michael Straight makes a passionate 
plea and presents a courageous argu- 
ment for a collaboration of the United 
Nations as a means of establishing a 
long-lasting world peace. He places 
special emphasis upon the need for 
change in the social structure of Europe 
if a federated Europe is to be built. 

In How to Win the Peace (Lippin- 
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cott) C. J. Hambro discusses questions 
of Japan and Germany after the war, 
The writer brings authority to his book 
for he is a foremost political leader of 
Norway, a former President of the Nor- 
wegian Parliament and of the League of 
Nations Assembly. Principles and plans 
for post-war planning are discussed in 
a realistic manner. The rights of small 
nations and the need for world-wide co- 
operation are stressed as necessary fac- 
tors in a lasting peace. The book may 
not be too well planned but it is full 
of practical advice and good common 
sense. One cannot read it without rec- 
ognizing the fervent conviction of the 
author that there must be in after war 
planning cooperation in economic, finan- 
cial and educational planning and that 
the basic idea of the League which 
Woodrow Wilson sponsored is worthy 
of championing. Paul Einzig in Can 
We Win the Peace? (Macmillan) recog- 
nizes the fact that when the time comes 
for the making of peace one of the major 
problems and most acute issues for con- 
troversy will be that of what to do 
about Germany. In this book, this noted 
British economist offers a plan for the 
economic disarmament of Germany which 
he considers vital to the security of 
Europe. 

Generally considered as one of the 
outstanding contributions to literature 
concerning the post-war world is Ed- 
ward Hallett Carr’s Conditions of 
Peace (Macmillan). It is not easy 
reading and will appeal to the very ma- 
ture high school reader only but if read 
by him it will provide a clear summary 
of the principles on which post-war plan- 
ning must be constructed. Its theme is 
that of looking forward no* backward. 
The writer outlines why we must and 
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how we can plan now for reorganiza- 
tion of the post-war world and how we 
can create a new world based on new 
principles and new social philosophy. 
To be read with this title, there is 
J. B. Condliffe’s Agenda for a Post-War 
World (Norton) wherein the writer 
speaks for the internationalists and 
states that the task of post-war plan- 
ning is that of first solving practical 
problems and developing institutions 
that will actually work. His belief is that 
the post-war world is being built dur- 
ing the war and thought must be cen- 
tered on the solving of immediate prob- 
lems as well as on planning for the 
solution of future ones. In The Problems 
of Lasting Peace (Doubleday) Herbert 
Hoover and Hugh Gibson have made a 
scholarly study of the nature of the 
peace that followed the making of the 
important peace treaties throughout 
world history. 


Percy Corbett in Post-War Worlds 
(Farrar) has contributed an excellent 
analysis of both the strong and the 
weak points of the League of Nations 
and of the more important proposals 
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which have been made for world union 
after the war. He also gives his own 
conclusions concerning the features nec- 
essary in any plan for a post-war world 
which will provide for lasting security 
and peace. The Making of Tomorrow 
(Reynal) by Raoul de Roussy De Sales 
surveys the causes of the present war, 
the part America plays in it and what 
the future may mean for democracy. 
The book calls to our attention very 
clearly some of the fears that secretly 
have been haunting the thoughts of those 
who have given serious attention to the 
building of a tomorrow. 


WAR LITERATURE FOR STUDENT AND TEACHER 
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Some reviewer has said that he would 
like to see Herbert Agar’s A Time for 
Greatness (Little) read by all wrong- 
thinking Americans for it would do them 
much good and correct much of their 
faulty thinking about the war and the 
world in which they wish to live. The 
book is a plea for the practice at home 
of the belief in liberty and equality if 
we wish to spread that belief abroad. 
The writer points out that failure to 
apply the principles of democracy 
caused the present conflict and that 
there are challenges to our civilization 
which are here and which must be met 
now if the true American way of life 
is to be preserved—that the meeting of 
these challenges is a real job, but that 
the time for action is here and now. He 
ends his plea with: “Everything is un- 
known about the future save this alone: 
if the American idea prevails the fu- 
ture will offer some dignity and some 
chance for self-improvement. If the 
American idea is presently extinguished, 
the future will be dark for uncountable 
years. And the American idea cannot 
be saved by the sword alone; it can only 
exist if we live it. ‘The occasion’ said 
Lincoln, ‘is piled high with difficulty, 
and we must rise with the occasion... 
Fellow-citizens, cannot 


we escape 


history’.” 

In providing books for the minds of 
future America we may well remember 
the words of President Roosevelt who 
in his address to the International Stu- 
dent’s Assembly said, “The cause of the 
United Nations is the cause of youth 
itself. It is the hope of the new genera- 
tion and the generations that are to 
come; hope for a new life that can be 
lived in freedom, in justice and decency.” 











THE HELPFUL BOOKS OF 1942 


Lois Corrry Mossman 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


Teachers have been busy, in many 
cases overworked in unusual ways. They 
have been engaged in Red Cross activi- 
ties. They have been helping very ma- 
terially in the government’s efforts to es- 
tablish a rationing program. They 
have substantially furthered the Com- 
munity Chest drive. They have assisted 
in the efforts to look after the welfare 
of our soldiers. They have responsibility 
for the welfare of children in the com- 
munity under difficult war conditions. 

However, the editorial board decided 
again to find out what was the reaction 
of the educational leaders to the books 
published in 1942 by asking one hundred 
persons to indicate, in the order of pref- 
erence, the five most helpful books. The 
one hundred names were selected from 
the membership lists of the organizations 
of Supervisors and Directors of Instruc- 
tion and the Curriculum Society. They 
were distributed so as to include at least 
one representative from every state in 
the union. 

The returns may be an interesting in- 
dex of the war conditions mentioned 
above. Only twenty-seven replied. This 
may mean indifference. It may mean that 
the people were too busy with important 
duties to answer the request. Or it may 
mean that there had not been the time, 
because of their added duties, to read this 
year sufficiently to have a basis of judg- 
ing. Four of the twenty-seven were of 
this group. 

Of the twenty-three who did send a 
list of books, each having the possibility 
of listing five books, we have the follow- 
ing facts. There were sixty-five different 
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books. Does this mean a wide spread of 
interest? In previous years a similar re- 
sult was shown. The five books that re- 
ceived more than two mentions are: 


De Lima, Agnes. The Little Red School 
House. Macmillan Se 

Leonard, B. Lamar and Eurich, Alvin C. 
An Evaluation of Modern Education. 








D. Appleten-Ceatery—_£___ ~ 
Aiken, W. M. The Story of the Eight- 
Year Study. Harpers 4 


Department of Supervisors and Direc- 
tors of Instruction, and other organi- 
zations. Americans All. N.E.A.. 9 

Caswell, Hollis L. Education in the 
Elementary School. American Book 
Company 15 





Norman Angell, writing in the Satur- 
day Revieiw of Literature for March 20, 
1943, says: 

. we of the writing world have a 
grievance against the educationalists: in 
putting this tool of reading into the hands 
of millions they have done little to de- 
velop the skills by which it may be used. 
It matters little that so few answered 

our request. It is not necessarily an in- 
jury if our teachers are in this war situ- 
ation too busy to do much reading for 
their own growth. It is very important 
that their value be felt in the community. 
But if in their teaching the children of 
this generation the use of the tool of 
reading, they fail to teach them how to 
judge when and what to read, it would 
be serious indeed. The few answers to 
our request proved nothing; they may 
not be said to indicate a tendency. The 
result may cause some to think of the 
values in what they are doing. The books 
mentioned by those reporting are worthy 
books. 
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American Association of School Administra- 
tors. Schools and Manpower. DeWitt 
S. Monroe, Chairman of Commission, 
1201 Sixteenth Street, Northwest, Wash- 
ington, D.C. American Association of 
School Administrators. 448 pp. $2.00. 


This yearbook has been prepared by 
a Commission of nine men for the school 
administrators although there is much 
that it includes which all educators of 
youth should think about. 

It concerns itself with guidance of 
high school youth in their choice, prepa- 
ration for, and location in a life voca- 
tion, as well as in their follow-up after 
leaving school; but the view of what real 
guidance means is so broad that it in- 
volves all who work with youth. 

In the Foreword it is stated that in 
the depression period we learned “that 
youth dare not be idle. They must be 
learning, earning, or both . . . each 
youth possesses certain abilities which 
he needs be helped to discover and be 
inspired to develop and use. This latent 
ability of youth is a nation’s primary 
resource and on its development national 
welfare rests . . . the basic concepts 
of this yearbook [are] . .. [to] find 
the abilities of youth, develop them, 
and then put them in the place of 
greatest usefulness.” 

The major part of the book is given 
to rather detailed suggestions relative 
to guidance. This is indicated by such 
chapter heads as “Revealing the Po- 
tential Abilities of Youth,” “Making 
Occupational Choices,” “Discovering 


Work Opportunities,” “Educating for 
Initial Employment,” and “Transition 


to Adulthood.” 


A number of interesting positions 
are taken by the Commission. Some of 
these may be noted. 

In the discussion of preparing for a 
job, the book holds to selecting and 
training in a family of jobs, not for a 
specific job. 

The secondary school program 
should include for every child some defi- 
nite work experience, even though this 
means some very positive reorganization 
of the program of the secondary school. 


The work of discovering aptitudes 
of students is not to be left to a sepa- 
rate department of guidance but should 
interweave in the whole fabric of the 
curriculum, should permeate all the 
work of the school. “. . . good teachers 
have always been concerned with dis- 
covering the strengths and weaknesses, 
the talents and deficiencies of their 
pupils.” 

The “decisions regarding occupational 
life must be made by the individual, not 
by the school, the counselor, or the 
state.” 


“Nor should we be concerned that a 
favored son does not enter the profes- 
sions if we believe in democracy—in the 
dignity and worth of the individual no 
matter what his occupation, in the value 
of all socially desirable work.” 

“Secondary education must be prep- 
aration for living well.” 
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The emphasis is placed upon (1) com- 
petence to do one’s own work, and 
(2) competence to do such work in a 
way that the process and the result will 
coordinate with the work of others. 

The influence of the school should 
follow the youth beyond the school, as 
he goes into his vocation. 

The book takes a very definite posi- 
tion about the school’s responsibility. 
What was once considered the family’s 
responsibility is now assumed to be in a 
large measure the responsibility of the 
school—in reference to placement and 
follow-up, as well as in discovering apti- 
tudes and choosing one’s life work. The 
high school is much more responsible 
than some assume. 

The discussion of leadership is based 
upon the assumption that some are to be 
leaders and some—the large majority— 
are to be followers, a point of view 
which does not agree with that of those 
people who believe that, in a democracy, 
all have potentialities of leadership in 
some way, be it large or small, and that 
it is the duty of education to give each 
one an opportunity to develop such po- 
tentialities, even though small, for the 
effect upon the personality of the indi- 
vidual. Each should have the right to 
become what is potentially possible for 
him. 

There is a note running through the 
entire book that youth is very impor- 
tant, that what happens to him in these 
high school years is of concern to all 
of us. As one reads these pages, he is 
impressed with the worth of youth. It 
is a precious resource of the nation. 
As the authors show the dilemma of 
youth as it faces the war and its de- 
mands on the one hand, and as it faces 
vocation and satisfaction in living one’s 
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life on the other hand, they cause the 
reader to see much more of what the 
secondary school might do for youth, 
Youth must have a kind of education 
which adapts quickly to the changes 
which it will inevitably meet. 

The chapters on “The World Youth 
Must Live in,” “Transition to Adult- 
hood,” and “The Challenge of the War 
and Reconstruction Period” are well 
worth reading by every educator, re- 
gardless of his particular work. Some 
chapters are useful chiefly to those 
who give vocational training. All 
teachers should be concerned as to what 
is happening to youth. That is the 
message of this book. 






L.C.M. 
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Caswell, Hollis L. Education in the Ele- 
mentary School. New York: American 
Book Company, 1942. 321 pp. $2.50. 
Hollis L. Caswell has written an out- 

standing book on elementary education. 

Out of his wide experience in public 

school curriculum development, college 

teaching, careful research and study, he 
has brought together and synthesized 
his thinking. The result is a consistent 
and comprehensive philosophy for 
teaching and administering the school. 

The book will be welcomed by the pro- 

fessionals and graduate students. Per- 

haps the uninviting format, lack of il- 

lustrations, and philosophical presenta- 

tion will discourage the rank and file 
of elementary teachers on first examina- 
tion; but there is much that is useful, 
interesting, even exciting between the 
covers. 
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The first chapter contains the best 
analysis in print of major issues and 
problems now facing the elementary 
school, including those developing in 
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wartime. Chapters on “Characteristics 
of a Good Elementary School Pro- 


roader.” Perhaps this is brilliant per- 
suasive technique but to some it will 
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uth, gram,” “Aims of Education,” and smack of “gunning for straw men.” In 
tion Children of Elementary School Age” one paragraph Dr. Caswell condemns 
nges present fundamentals of child develop- a position or practice; in the next ana- 
nent, curriculum planning and teaching lyzes and interprets it to remove most 
outh Iprocedure. An added feature is a check of the sting. Actually the book pre- 
lult. [list of characteristics of a good school. sents a consistently forward looking and 
War § One is glad that Dr. Caswell empha- progressive position. This reviewer has 
wel] sizes an educational program to develop some fear the “business as usual” 
re- (social understanding and sensitivity, teacher and administrator will mistake 
‘ome creative interests and abilities, and com- condemnation of malpractice as criti- 
hose (mand of useful skills, and that he points cism of sound progressive procedure 
All [the way in clear-cut listings of prin- and miss the author’s true position. 
chat (ciples. The book brings together the re 
the | Several plans of curriculum organi- sults of much of the best thinking, re- 
tation are clearly presented and evalu- search and experimentation in elemen- 
[. fated. The author’s proposed guides tary education. Interpretation and criti- 
recommend democratic curriculum plan- cism are thoroughly constructive. As 
Ele- Juing; broad meaningful experiences; this publication is studied and the 
ican fand attention to problems, needs, in- author’s wise counsel is followed, the ele- 
0. [terests and aptitudes of pupils. School mentary school will benefit. Readers of 
yut- Porganization and administration pro- Educational Method should get thor- 
ion, | posals likewise emphasize democratic oughly acquainted with the book. Now! 
blic § participation of faculty, parents, and Wiseos A. Aveo 
lege | pupils. The child and his educational School of Education 
he [development hold the center of atten- Montana State University 
zed {tion throughout the book and never are 
ent [relegated to a secondary position by - 
for [minutia of organization and adminis- Department of Elementary School Princi- 
sol, | tration. pals. The National Elementary Princi- 
ro- Policies and practices in regulatin ne Re Seeks Cees a Sener Pye- 
TO . P eee sonnel. Bulletin of the Department of 
er- | pupil progress are set forth in a sig- Elementary School Principals, N.E.A., 
il- J uificant chapter which brings together Vol. XXI, No. 6, Twenty-First Yearbook. 
ta- | findings of experience and research. The Washington, D.C.: National Education 
file | pros and cons of nonpromotion prac- Association, July, 1942. 229-576 pp. 
na- | tices are admirably presented. A final $2.00. 
ul, | brief chapter entitled “Looking For- This yearbook gets off to an excel- 
the | Ward” serves as summary and prophecy. lent start in the very first chapter when 
The reviewer has one misgiving that Worth McClure talks about supervision. 
ast | Should be stated. At times the author He says, “Something should be done 
nd | *Pparently wishes to give the impres- about the word ‘Supervision’—very re- 
ry sion, at least to the skeptic and “stand-  spectfully, as befits its venerable years, 
in | Patter,” that he is a sound “middle but quite definitely nonetheless! Is it 
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not time we retired supervision in favor 
of the term cooperative study?” The 
reader has no sooner recovered from the 
shock of Mr. McClure’s broadside than 
he hears Frank Hubbard saying that 
the principal need not be a stuffed shirt. 
Encouraged by these unorthodox state- 
ments, the reader plunges into the fifty 
reports of in-service practices with en- 
thusiastic anticipation. And for the 
most part he is richly rewarded. The 
practices are reported under seven clas- 
sifications: (1) Citywide cooperative 
effort, (2) Cooperative effort within a 
single school, (3) Regional programs 
for staff improvement, (4) In-service 
growth through community contacts, 
(5) Specific supervisory efforts, (6) Ad- 
ministrative policies and _ practices, 
(7) Personal and professional activities. 
A wide range of institutional develop- 
ments is reported, including the activi- 
ties of large cities, small towns, teachers 
colleges, and universities. Although each 
report indicates a different approach to 
the problem of in-service education, cer- 
tain clearly defined trends are evident. 
Principals and supervisors are attempt- 
ing to create wide opportunities for the 
participation of teachers in planning 
and evaluating the educational program. 
Problems for group study are being de- 
fined by the teachers themselves. Re- 
sponsible participation of teachers and 
pupils in a wide range of community 
activities is encouraged as a means of 
stimulating growth. The interaction of 
teachers working at the elementary, sec- 
ondary, and college levels illustrates 
how in-service programs can break down 
organizational barriers and stimulate 
professional workers to think in terms 
of broad social and educational pur- 
poses. 
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Naturally, the achievements reported 
in the yearbook are only beginning, 
Between the lines one reads the per. 
sistence of the spirit of paternalism on 
the part of some administrative and sv. 
pervisory agents. There is limited ev- 
dence of practices designed to involve 
teachers in cooperative programs of 
teacher selection, budget making, board 
of education relationships, and _ per. 
sonnel rating. These limitations are 
noted not as criticisms of what has been 
done but as suggestions of what may 
be done as more and more school sys- 
tems experiment with democratic pro- 
grams of in-service education. 

Reading of this yearbook will renew 
the faith of all of us who believe that 
more democracy in education is the best 
means of educating for democracy. 


Paut J. Misner 
Glencoe, Illinois 
& 

Department of Supervisors and Directors 
of Instruction. Leadership at Work. Fit- 
teenth Yearbook. Washington, D.C.: 
National Education Association, 1943. 
pp. viii+248. $2.00. 
This book stands out as a milestone, 

a sign, a volume of testimony, as to how 

far practice has recently moved in this 

country. No such account could have 
been given a decade ago, and still less 
two decades ago. No one can read it, 
if he believes in such better things in 
education, and not be heartened by the 
widespread evidence that a more demo- 
cratic leadership both in the classroom 
and in administration and supervision 
is becoming common throughout our 





country, approaching perhaps the ac- 
cepted ideal though not yet, of course, 
the uniform practice. 


And if the book is encouraging to 
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those already convinced, it should also 
prove helpful to those hitherto only 
partly persuaded. Any seeker among 
these latter will find here, precisely lo- 
cated in time and place, specific hints 
to fit his conditions as to how someone 
else living under the like conditions has 
already gone forward. True, some will 
regret that the descriptions are not al- 
ways given in detail. But the net result 
should be a great advance all along the 
line throughout the country. 

The illustrations show every variety 
of democratic leadership; teachers help- 
ing their pupils to study and improve 
their communities ; teachers studying to- 
gether to improve their own work and 
outlook; instructional officers working 
along with teachers to plan how schools 
can better serve communities, how 
teachers and parents can work better to- 
gether; the school people of rural coun- 
ties getting together to study their pe- 
culiar problems; a state department 
working democratically, not authorita- 
tively, to lead communities to improve 
school and life; a rural community 
striving to remake itself constructively 
on a long-term cooperative program. 
In it all the method is that of democ- 
racy, the aim specifically that of better 
community service. 


As suggested, the key conception 
throughout the yearbook is democratic 
vs. authoritarian leadership. The skit 
on “Joe Brown of Centerville” states the 
idea amusingly and convincingly. De- 
mocracy demands regard for the indi- 
vidual, that all share equally in deci- 
sions. Democratic education demands 
that the individual grow in and through 
all his experiences. Psychology shows 
that each one builds into character his 
own responses to life as he sees and feels 
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it. Democratic leadership undertakes 
to get these three things together. It 
accordingly will seek as best it can to 
stimulate—elicit, encourage, call out— 
the creative and responsible efforts of 
all concerned. Its method will be that 
all share equally (as regards oppor- 
tunity) whatever the group—pupils, 
teacher and pupils, teachers, officers and 
teachers, parents and teachers—in pro- 
posing, criticizing, weighing, concluding. 
Due regard will of course always be 
given to mutual courtesy; with that un- 
derstood, merit alone is the criterion 
for judging and concluding, not the 
authority nor the prestige of anyone, 
be it janitor, pupil, teacher, parent, 
supervisor, or superintendent. 

This is democratic leadership as con- 
ceived in this book. The authors have 
rendered the profession a real service for 
which our thanks are properly due. The 
cause will profit. 


Witiiam Hearp Ki.patrickx 
Professor Emeritus 

Teachers College 

Columbia University 


& 


Holbrook, Sabra. Children Object. New 
York: The Viking Press, 1943. 197 pp. 
$2.00. 


There is growing in New York City 
a type of youth movement called Youth- 
builders. Mrs. Sabra Holbrook is the 
executive director of this organization. 
Newbold Morris is the chairman of the 
Youthbuilders’ Board. This book, Chil- 
dren Object, is the account by Mrs. 
Holbrook of the work of this organi- 
zation. 

“Youthbuilders was first introduced 
into the schools by a women who is 
famous for her long-range vision, and 
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for the courage to make her visions 
realities—Mrs. Johanna M: Lindlof,” 
now a member of the Board of Edu- 
cation. 

The author states that “Children 
can’t learn to be good citizens out of 
books only—but through opportunity to 
practice the responsibilities of citizen- 
ship now instead of waiting until they 
are twenty-one. Children know that 
experience in democracy is the best edu- 
cation for democracy, but how many 
adults do?” 

The “method” of the club uses dis- 
cussion-investigation-action as the tech- 
nique of work. The club gives its at- 
tention to the war; race prejudices ; play 
space; food; the radio, including some 
broadcasting by their own members; 
parks available in the community; the 
treatment of Jews, Negroes, or other 
minority groups; interviews with prom- 
inent people, such as the Mayor, Park 
Commissioner Moses, Mrs. Roosevelt, 
Raymond Massey, Alexander P. de Se- 
versky, Quentin Reynolds or William 
Shirer; and visits to the United China 
Relief, the Russian War Relief, the 
Fighting French Delegation, and the 
American Friends of German Freedom. 

“An effective remedy must include,” 
the author states, “giving the children 
something to do for themselves, and in 
the community. It must provide con- 
structive, rather than destructive, chan- 
nels through which the desire for power 
can be released.” 

The author strongly advises the use 
by the leader of the children’s vernacu- 
lar in working with them. So completely 
is she convinced of this that she seems 
to have made a habit of these expres- 
sions, even to the extent of using them 
in this book. Apparently she makes no 
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distinction between talking with the chil- 
dren and writing for adults who may be 
interested in reading about the work of 
the organization. 

To one interested in ways of helping 
children grow, this is a good book to 
read, especially if he is working with 
underprivileged groups of foreign de- 
scent. 


L.C.M. 
a 


Myer, Walter and Coss, Clay. Education 
for Democratic Survival. Washington, 
D.C.: Civic Education Service, 1942, 
264 pp. $1.50. 

This book is not intended for casual 
reading but is definitely a call for action 
now. It is addressed to high school and 
college teaching. It is a plan for a very 
positive modification of the program to 
fit the war emergency now. 

This emergency is described in very 
pointed language, intended to stir 
teachers to action. The authors state: 
“But the schools are not carrying on 
a broad campaign of political action. 
.. . In most cases the curriculum stands 
where it did five years ago.” 

The plan calls for the use of two 
periods a day. One for “the study of 
big problems having to do with war and 
reconstruction, these problems to be 
taken up one at a time.” The other 
period should be given over to continu- 
ing course in current history. 

The authors list twelve problems or 
large units and suggest that about six 
should be studied in a year. It is planned 
that the students in both high school 
and college carry the work of the two 
periods a day throughout the entire 
eight years. 

Part I of the book sets forth the 
plan. Part II discusses newspapers, 
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radio, magazines, and books that should 
be used as the basis of study of cur- 
rent history. Many excellent sugges- 
tions about these sources are given. This 
in turn is followed by detailed bibli- 
ographies on the twelve units. 

The authors are not school men. The 
one, Mr. Myer, is director of Civic Edu- 
cation Service. The other, Mr. Coss, 
is editor of The American Observer and 
The Weekly News Review. 

The authors consider that the edu- 
cational process is the mastery of so 
much subject matter. They say that if 
more is put in the course, some must be 
omitted. Therefore, they suggest as 
follows : 

“It is our opinion, then, that saving 
of space in the curriculum can be ob- 
tained through cutting down the num- 
ber of class periods devoted to English, 
history, foreign languages, and mathe- 
matics.” 

If education were thought of, not as 
a storing up of certain facts but as a 
process of experiencing in the various 
phases that make up a full life, there 
would not be the dilemma here noted. 

But these writers see education as 
but another industry to be converted in 
the war emergency. Note among other 
statements the following: 

“The hour is late, but Opportunity 
lingers on. It beckons to the educators 
of the nation. This book is addressed 
to them as an appeal for action; an 
appeal that they take down the ‘Busi- 
ness as Usual’ motto and convert the 
schools, as other industries have been 
converted, to the needs imposed by the 
great national emergency.” (Italics re- 
viewer’s. ) 

One readily agrees with much that is 
contended in the book. The schools 
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must meet the situation that is upon 
them. If, however, one believes that edu- 
cation comes about through the continu- 
ous process of meeting the many chal- 
lenging situations which are constantly 
arising in the life the youth is living, 
and that he acquires subject matter for 
the purpose of using it in meeting these 
challenges which he is feeling, there is 
not a dilemma in education today but 
a greater opportunity to make the high 
school and college years far more mean- 
ingful than they have ever been. The 
terrible crisis today does call for a vital 
change in our education but this crisis 
may be our opportunity to develop a 
genuine system of education. It will not 
mean dualism, compromise, but a chance 
to find what the real process of education 
can be through living and meeting situ- 
ations. 


L.C.M. 
& 


National Association of Secondary School 
Principals. Wartime Consumer Educa- 
tion. Bulletin of the National Association 
of Secondary School Principals, Novem- 
ber, 1942, Vol. 26, No. 109. Washing- 
ton, D.C.: 128 pp. $1.00. 


In the preface of this issue of the 
Bulletin of the National Association of 
Secondary School Principals, Paul E. 
Elicker, Executive Secretary of the As- 
sociation, states that the bulletin, War- 
time Consumer Education, was prepared 
by the Educational Services Branch, 
Consumer Division, Office of Price Ad- 
ministration. This work was done in 
response to requests of secondary school 
principals and teachers for information 
on the wartime program of economics. 

The publication reflects the urgencies 
of the times in that it presents for its 
readers changes in our way of living 
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brought about through a war crisis. It 
states briefly military demands and their 
relation to civilian shortages; empha- 
sizes the dangers of inflation; and de- 
scribes some of the government’s plans 
for meeting these emergencies. The ma- 
terial offers to those who are responsible 
for present-day educational programs 
suggestions for utilizing the opportunity 
to bring about desirable individual, 
group, and community action. 

The writing and organization of the 
bulletin was done cooperatively by a 
number of people. Several of the writers 
participated in the 1941 summer pro- 
gram of the Educational Service Branch 
of the Office of Price Administration in 
schools, colleges, and universities in 
thirty-eight states the 
country. 

The pamphlet is designed for immedi- 
ate use in the schools. The writers call 
upon the schools of the nation, as “one 
of the important channels of information 
from the government to the public,” to 
take direct action in assuming special 
responsibility in a wartime society for 
making needed consumer information 
available not only to the pupils of the 
schools but to their parents and to other 
members of the community. Illustra- 
tions are given of how schools in dif- 
ferent sections of the country have tried 
to meet the current situation. These 
examples show the type of educational 
activities used locally in various parts 
of the nation to attain some of the goals 
set for wartime consumer education 
(pp. 28-24, 34-36). Suggestions are 
also given for helping teachers to de- 
velop desired attitudes and behaviors 
on the part of consumers in the “main 
areas of economic control,” which in- 
clude price and rent control, rationing, 


throughout 
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and conservation and salvage (pp, 
36-38). 

In organizing the curriculum for war- 
time consumer education, the writers 
stress the importance of dealing real- 
istically with the problems and related 
issues to be studied. The selection of 
problems for study is considered to be 
more vital than the choice of subject 
or course in which the study is made, 
To facilitate the initiation of these con- 
sumer education programs, it is sug- 
gested that they be based “upon the 
existing structure of the curriculum, the 
qualifications of teachers, various ad- 
ministrative considerations, the com- 
munity, and the points of view of 
teachers.” Plans offered for considera- 
tion include a_ special course, core 
courses, special units in separate fields, 
or correlation among subjects. Several 
ways are given for putting these plans 
into operation in the schools. These 
methods of study are illustrated by 
actual school and classroom activities. 

One of the most essential subjects 
touched upon in the pamphlet is the 
recognition that the school is only one 
among several resources of the com- 
munity for contributing to a total com- 
munity wartime program. The need is 
recognized by the writers for immedi 
ate mobilization of ideas, resources, and 
strengths for meeting the rapidly in 
creasing wartime problems in_ every 
community: lack of man power, leader- 
ship, labor, professional services, trans- 
portation facilities, foodstuffs, and ma- 
terials. Suggestions are made for 4 
closer interplay between community and 
school. Although the school should join 
its forces in helping to educate the pub- 
lic along desired lines in consumer edu- 
cation, such work, the writers recognize, 
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isnot the primary responsibility of the 
school alone. 

The problem of racial minorities— 
but only in so far as the Negro is 
affected—is considered, in its relation to 
consumer education and its effect upon 
the total war program in the com- 
munity. 

One of the most valuable aspects of 
this bulletin is the fact that it focuses 
attention on one emergency problem of 
the war and is designed to produce re- 
sults through action. The pamphlet will 
re-emphasize for some teachers many 
phases of consumer education that have 
been a part of the school program for 
many years, and offers new and inter- 
esting outlets for continued education in 
this area. For all schools there is a 
challenge for bringing about a greater 
inter-communication and activity of in- 
dividuals and groups on every age level 
of community population. 

The chapter on “The School as a 
Community Resource for Consumers” is 
perhaps one of the most forward-look- 
ing chapters of the pamphlet, and is 
important enough in present and future 
educational planning to have been elab- 
orated further. The possibilities of the 
school as a community resource, for ex- 
ample, might have been more specifically 
analyzed with a view to gaining a more 
definite idea of the functioning relation 
of the school and community. 


The Bulletin is definitely an informa- 
tive handbook and offers a ready ref- 
erence for certain aspects of consumer 
education. 

Mary Harpen 
Horace Mann School 
Teachers College 
Columbia University 
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National Congress of Parents and Teachers. 
Community Life in a Democracy. Bing- 
ham, Florence C., Editor. Chicago, Illi- 
nois, 1942. 256 pp. $1.00. 


With an unusually strong and repre- 
sentative group of nineteen authors this 
book discusses many phases which go 
to make up the community forces for 
building better living. Eleven of the 
writers are engaged in some phase of 
teaching or kindred work on the col- 
lege level. All are engaged in work of 
outstanding significance to the com- 
munity. 

One of the chief criticisms of the 
book is the fact that there are so many 
good authors that each one has rather 
limited space in which to write his mes- 
sage. Of necessity they cannot say much. 
They seem to have taken a few moments 
out of a busy life to write a few well- 
chosen sentences and paragraphs as a 
message to the Congress of Parents and 
Teachers. 


One thing to be found in many of the 
contributions is something by way of 
pointing out the unique position of 
Parent-Teachers’ organization in con- 
tributing to the community betterment. 
By going through the book and gath- 
ering these statements together one feels 
a great respect for the work this or- 
ganization may do and the place it may 
hold in a community. 

A matter of format is worthy of note 
in preparing the book for busy readers. 
After each title and author, there fol- 
lows a very brief statement as to who the 
author is and what he has done. Those 
who have searched through the pages 
near the end of a magazine to find such 
facts about an author in order to read 
the article more understandingly, will 
appreciate this method. It is good field 
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psychology. One wants to get the 
writer’s point of view in order to under- 
stand what he is saying, to see him in 
his field of action. 


There are only a few illustrations but 
they are very well selected. They are 
so placed as to go far in reinforcing the 
words of the text. And they are at- 
tractive too. 


In the back is a study guide. It con- 
sists of materials on each article made 
up of questions provocative of thought, 
followed by a brief bibliography which 
has been carefully chosen to guide fur- 
ther study. 


L.C.M. 
a 


National Council for the Social Studies. 
Teaching Critical Thinking in the Social 
Studies. Howard R. Anderson, Editor. 
Thirteenth Yearbook. The National Coun- 
cil for the Social Studies, 1201 Six- 
teenth Street, N.W., Washington, D.C., 
1942. 177 pp. $2.00. 


This yearbook is made up of four 
parts or chapters. The first, by Fred- 
erick George Marcham is “The Nature 
and Purpose of Critical Thinking in 
the Social Studies.” He treats critical 
thinking in terms of problems. He 
groups them in two kinds: “. .. (1) both 
the actual finding and following of a way 
out of a social problem, and (2) the 
mere considering or studying of such 
a problem.” In this chapter his illus- 
trations are practically all of the sec- 
ond kind. He discusses the various 
skills in terms of knowledge of the skills 
required in critical thinking. He states 
them as definition of the problem; loca- 
tion, selecting and organizing of infor- 
mation; evaluating the information, 
drawing conclusions and reconsidering 
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conclusions; and presenting the conclu- 
sions in an acceptable form. 

The second part, by Elmer Ellis, js 
“Methods and Materials for Develop- 
ing Skill in Critical Thinking.” He 
states that “some social studies teachers, 
through their questioning, habitually re- 
quire the critical analysis of ideas, make 
pupils conscious of the character of their 
sources of information, and insist that 
they exercise scholarly care in the state- 
ment of conclusions. But such teachers 
are rare.” 


In this chapter the kind of illustra- 
tions used is practically all of the pre 
pared-material type, intended to be used 
as training in critical thinking. 

The third part, by Howard E. Wil- 
son, is “Developing Skill in Critical 
Thinking Through Participation in 
School and Community Life.” He states, 
“But the mastery of skills of careful 
thinking is a sterile, academic achieve- 
ment unless those skills become operative 
in the market place activities of those 
who learn in school.” He gives many 
illustrations of critical thinking to the 
definite end of doing something that will 
make a difference in the school or in the 
community life. 


The fourth part, by Hilda Taba, “The 
Evaluation of Critical Thinking,” is a 
very full discussion of evaluation in the 
wider sense. She says, “Used in this 
wider sense, evaluation cannot be lim- 
ited to giving tests and grading stu- 
dents. It involves also the analysis and 
clarification of objectives, the explora- 
tion and use of a variety of methods 
by which to secure appropriate evidence 
on changes in students, the selection and 
formulation of useful ways of recording 
and summarizing data, and the organi- 
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ation of ways in which data can be 
used for improving teaching, curriculum, 
and guidance.” 


Miss Taba gives a great number of 
ways of evaluating critical thinking. In 
fact, it is a very complete analysis. Per- 
haps the most negative thing that can 
be said is that it is so complete and de- 
tailed as to discourage many teachers 
from attempting to use this more vital 
way of evaluating. 


As we look at the four chapters we 
seem to see a difference of opinion as to 
how much one should use prepared ex- 
ercises and how much he should rely 
upon real situations in which the learner 
is concerned in the outcome. There are 
four positions that may here be noted: 
(1) reliance upon prepared exercises 
only, (2) reliance upon prepared ma- 
terial with occasional application in a 
real situation, (3) reliance upon real 
situations with some use of prepared 
materials for more practice, and (4) re- 
liance upon real situations only, where 
the outcome of critical thinking is at 
all times of concern to the learner. Some 
maintain that learning is not complete 
unless it results in action to change the 
situation. There does not seem to be 
complete agreement among the writers 
as to which really produces learning. 


L.C.M. 
& 


National Society for the Study of Educa- 
tion, Forty-Second Yearbook, Part II, 
The Library in General Education, Chi- 
cago; The Department of Education, 
The University of Chicago, 1943. 383 
pages. 


For more than two decades educators 
have increasingly been concerned with 
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the relation of education to social 
change. Within the last half of that 
period, in fact, it has been scarcely pos- 
sible to read a magazine or a book de- 
voted to education which has not touched 
upon some aspect of that theme. But it 
is doubtful if we have even yet begun 
to grasp the crucial character of the 
period in which we, are now living for 
both American life and education. For 
it is the nature of contemporary social 
change rather than its extent or rapidity 
that is of primary significance. Every 
stable culture, although it is composed 
of many diverse elements each of which 
has a relatively independent life and de- 
velopment, is nevertheless characterized 
by a fundamental pattern to which all of 
its various parts are related and which 
confers unity and order upon the cul- 
ture as a whole. Where this essential core 
is not disrupted the culture is able to 
absorb undisturbed a countless number 
of changes almost daily occurring in the 
multifarious details of its many elements. 
But when, under the impact of far reach- 
ing social changes, contradiction and 
conflict penetrate to the very founda- 
tions of the culture the situation is 
sharply altered. Almost inevitably in 
these circumstances, the orderly pro- 
cesses of cultural development are re- 
placed by social crisis and revolution. 


Historically these periods are marked 
not only by a dangerous accumulation 
of unsolved social problems but also by 
confusion and conflict. Institutions to 
which men have become habituated no 
longer work as they are expected to 
work, and inherited social and political 
conceptions and ideals, in their original 
form, no longer serve to order, or even 
to rationalize, the conditions which men 
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confront in their daily lives. Hence 
unity with respect to fundamentals is 
replaced by conflict, confusion and 
doubt. Strain and tension, therefore, 
continue to increase until the civilization 
in question is destroyed or until a new 
pattern of common purposes and beliefs 
embodied in new institutions compatible 
with the historical imperatives of the 
period have emerged. 


Undoubtedly Western civilization is 
now in the midst of such a period. Sci- 
ence and technology have created a 
global and interdependent world in which 
the actual conditions of modern life are 
in sharp conflict with the individual- 
istic and nationalistic conceptions of po- 
litical and economic organization in- 
herited from the eighteenth and nine- 
teenth centuries. There is no going back. 
Nor is it possible to refuse with impunity 
to make the adjustments in thought and 
institutions demanded by the conditions 
wrought by the scientific and industrial 
genius of our own civilization. We are 
confronted not simply with social change 
but with one of the great transition eras 
of history. The future of our democratic 
ideals, therefore, depends upon our 
ability to adapt them, without the de- 
struction of their essential spirit, to the 
requirements of an interdependent and 
collective world order; to weave them 
into a new pattern of common beliefs 
and purposes; and to use them to guide 
and direct the institutional reconstruc- 
tion in which, whether we like it or not, 
we are perforce engaged. 


This fact now defines the basic task 
of education in a democracy. Education 
is everywhere the ultimate instrument by 
which a society shapes its fundamental 


institutions and beliefs. But in a democ- 
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racy, dependent as it is upon the un- 
coerced devotion and intelligent under. 
standing of the common man, discussion 
and study is necessarily the primary 
route to social unity and reconstruction, 
Unquestionably a growing realization of 
the gravity and importance of this task 
has compelled a reconsideration of the 
controlling ends and purposes of Amer- 
ican education. Concurrently marked ad- 
vances in psychological and educational 
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research, as well as new conceptions of fi 


the underlying philosophy of education, 
have compelled a _ reconsideration of 
methods of instruction and discipline. 
Any book in education, therefore, that 
purports to have more than a narrow 
technical significance must be judged by 
the way in which it deals with these 
twin problems. 


It is in the light of this background 
that The Library in General Education 
assumes an importance much greater 
than would otherwise be attached to an 
interesting and readable discussion of 
the problems and practices of the school 
library. For this yearbook of the Na- 
tional Society for the Study of Educa- 
tion does not deal simply with proce 
dures and techniques. It contains im- 
portant and valuable information and 
suggestions in the technical aspects of 
library service and management. But its 
primary purpose, as outlined in the in- 
troduction, is a re-examination of the 
function of the library conceived, not as 
a mere depository for books, but as an 
integral part of general education in an 
era of fundamental social and educa- 
Not that the book is 
primarily theoretical or philosophical in 
its approach to library problems. On the 
contrary only the introduction by Pro- 
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THE READER’S GUIDE 


»ssor Wilson and Professor Grey’s dis- 
yssion of the social and educational 
hanges affecting the library could be 
haracterized as essentially theoretical. 
he remainder of the book, while not 
moring questions of theory and clearly 
eflecting a definite educational phil- 
sophy, is almost too intimately con- 
emed with current library practice. 
ection II, The Library in Action, for 
sample, represents an interesting and 
timulating description of actual library 
services at various educational levels, 
thile succeeding sections discuss every 
phase of library service from the rela- 
tion of the library to the school per- 
sonnel, to the evaluation of school li- 
braries. But a conscious and deliberate 
fort has been made to consider these 
problems from the standpoint of the pur- 
poses and methods of general education 
ina period of fundamental educational 
and social change. 


Unfortunately this purpose has not 
been evenly realized throughout the book. 
The significance of the present social 
crisis for education, and for the library 
as an important instrumentality of edu- 
cation, while not as pointed as this re- 
viewer would wish, nevertheless, 
clearly recognized in the first chapter. 
In the concrete discussion of library 
problems and _ services succeeding 
chapters, however, it is impossible to es- 
cape the impression that the implications 
of recent changes in educational method- 
ology are much more real to the con- 
tributors than are the implications of a 


is, 


in 


period of transition and reconstruction. 
Almost every chapter reveals a genuine 
concern with the enrichment of the lives 
of the individual pupils and with the 
adaptation of library services to indi- 
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vidual needs. Again and again useful and 
practical suggestions to attain these ends 
are included in the discussion. But 
comparable suggestions designed to 
center attention upon the clarification of 
democratic ideals and the reconstruction 
of American institutions or to indicate 
ways and means by which library service 
can be adapted to these ends are, in 
contrast, consciously absent. Nothing 
is said, for instance, about the signifi- 
cant role the library might play in 
actively collecting, editing and distrib- 
uting accurate and reliable information 
leaflets bearing upon controversial issues 
of timely importance; and little if any 
attention is given to the ways in which 
the library might, through its guidance 
of the reading program of its users, con- 
tribute to the development and clarifica- 
tion of democratic ideals. Yet all litera- 
ture is by no means socially neutral nor 
can the growth of literary appreciation 
or the enrichment of personal life be 
wholly separated from the type of social 
and political ideals which are written 
into the character of the young. 


But despite this defect The Library in 
General Education deserves a high rank 
on the list of important books which all 
intelligent educators interested in the 
future of democracy and of education 
will want to read. For, in addition to 
providing a wealth of practical and tech- 
nical material of considerable impor- 
tance to teachers and administrators as 
well as to librarians, it has succeeded in 
presenting the problems and services of 
the library in a larger and more signifi- 
cant context than they have been hereto- 
fore considered. Consequently the Year- 
book has not only discovered new func- 
tions and problems of library service 
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but it has seen old functions and prob- 
lems in a new light; and it has related 
both to the purposes and aims of gen- 
eral education. The Library in General 
Education is, therefore, in a very real 
sense a landmark in education; for it 
has unquestionably defined the goal 
towards which both public and school 
libraries, as important instrumentalities 
of education, should work. No librarian 
can ignore this book for it has created 
a new standard of excellence in library 
service. But it has done more. It has 
made the library, at least in theory, 
an integral part of education. Hence it 
is not a book for librarians alone but a 
treatise in general education which no 
teacher or administrator concerned with 
the policies or direction of American edu- 
cation can afford to neglect. 


Witiiam STANLEY 
University of Illinois 
ot 


Vickery, William E. and Cole, Stewart G. 
Intercultural Education in America 
Schools. New York: Harper & Brothers, 
1943. 214 pp. $1.00. Paper cover. 


This is the first of a series of nine 
proposed books to be issued by the 
Service Bureau for Intercultural Edu- 
cation. Stewart G. Cole is the Executive 
Director, William E. Vickery, Editorial 
Secretary, and William H. Kilpatrick, 
Chairman of the Board of Directors. 
The last named officer has written the 
Foreword to this volume. 

This series of volumes is to be known 
as Problems of Race and Culture 
in American Education, a series of 
teachers’ manuals and resource units to 
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be published during the school year 
1942-44. 

This volume on Intercultural Educa 
tion in American Schools contains six 
chapters. Chapters III, IV, and V arg 
given over to the planning of such gf 
course, organizing materials and method 
and techniques. It assumes the uni 
method of organization including thd 
techniques of approaches and summary§ 
which have characterized many proposals: 
for teaching a unit. 

Chapters I, II, and VI are devoted§ 
to the discussion of acculturation, thell: 
concepts of race, religious, ethnic, and 
socio-economic group conflicts. “Much: 
of the relevant information about race 
and culture conflicts can be organized 
around eight important concepts : democ- 
racy, culture, race, religion, majority 
and minority groups, acculturation, pre 
judice, and intercultural education.” It 
is in the discussion of these concepts that 
the book is especially helpful. 

It is the idea of the authors that 
this body of material should be included§: 
in school work, especially of the high 
school period. 






















There is an intensive set of reference 
notes on each chapter. These notes con-§i 
tain many helpful suggestions as tof 
where to get material upon the points 
in question. This set of notes is fol-§, 
lowed by a classified biblography which 
is very extensive. 

This book furnishes an excellent basis 
of work on one of the problems of edu- 
cation which promises to be one of the 
most urgent for all teachers. One who 
would teach must be informed upon 
questions of race and culture, if he really 
teaches. 

L.C.M. 
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